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Of Ititinois CaTHOLIc HistoricaL REVIEW, published quarterly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1919. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, COUNTY OF COOK, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Joseph J. Thompson, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the ILuinpis CaTHOLICc 
HisToricaL REviEwW and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, ILLINois CATHOLIC HistoricaL Society, Ashland Block, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Editor, Joseph J. Thompson, Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois. 

Managing Editor, Joseph J. Thompson, Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Manager 

Treasurer, William J. Lawler. 


2. That the owners are: THE ILLINOIS CATHOLIC HisTORIcAL SOcIETY, 
Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois (a corporation not for profit. No stockholders). 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. Exemption claimed on the ground that publication 
is devoted to religious purposes. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustee, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 


as so stated by him. 
JOSEPH J. THOMPSON. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst day of October, 1919. 
[SEAL } Scotr M. Hogan, 


(My commission expires January 3, 1922.) 
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The Archbishop and Bishops of the Province have indorsed the ILLINOIS 
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Grorce W. MUNDELEIN, Archbishop. 
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CaTHOLIC HisToRIcAL SOCIETY. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ST. MARY OF THE LAKE 


‘‘The University of St. Mary of the Lake’’ of Chicago was 
established in 1844 by the Right Rev. William Quarter, D.D., the 
first Bishop of Chicago, and was the first school for higher education 
established in Chicago. The University may be said to have been 
the development of the first Catholic school for boys founded by the 
zealous and far-seeing bishop June 3, 1844, less than one month after 
his arrival. From the very beginning the good bishop, who was 
filled with zeal for the advancement of religion, realized the help that 
would be given him in the existence of Catholic schools, and, in spite 
of his poverty, trusting to a gracious Providence to supply the means, 
he opened a school for boys in connection with St. Mary’s Church, 
the only Catholic church in the city at that time. With the opening 
of the new St. Mary’s, December 25, 1843, the bishop, on his arrival 
in the city, May 5, 1844, had at his disposal the old church building, 
which he converted into a school house for boys. This old building, 
erected in 1833 under the direction of Chicago’s first resident priest, 
the Rev. J. M. J. St. Cyr, was moved from where it stood at the time 
of its erection, namely, on a lot on the south side of Lake Street, about 
one hundred feet west of State Street, to the west end of the lot on 
the northwest corner of Michigan Avenue and Madison Street. A 
part of this building was subsequently moved to the rear of the lot 
on the southwest’*corner of Wabash Avenue and Madison Street and 
was used as a school house for girls under the direction of the Sisters 


of Mercy.” 





























1 Andreas, History of Chicago. 
2 Pastoral Letter Bishop Quarter, Dec. 4, 1846. 
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BIsHoP QUARTER AN EDUCATOR 

Religious education in Catholic schools was a very passion with 
the bishop, as is made manifest by his words and acts. He was made 
to realize its need from the conditions of society as it appeared to him 
on his arrival and to which reference is made in forcible language in 
one of his letters to the clergy, urging them to come to the aid of his 
seminary. The need of priests and the importance of Catholic schools 
are the two themes upon which he is most insistent.* To his mind 
there was a close connection between the priest and the school or 
seminary, the latter, as he states in his letter to the Leopoldine 
Association, being ‘‘the nursery of our native priests, the training 
school for missionaries as we need them here.’’ We should bear this 
in mind in treating of the subject of this paper. This first school 
was a seminary as well as a parochial school, as it was a nursery of 
vocations. 

The bishop realized from the very first that this country must 
create its own priesthood and that steps should be taken at once 
to lay the foundation for this most important work. Priests from 
other countries would be needed to fill up the gap—to meet conditions 
growing out of a large immigration—but the main reliance in the 
future would be in the native or quasi-native clergy. Both in his pas- 
torals to the clergy and laity and in his letters to the Leopoldine 
Association, the bishop strongly urges the necessity of a seminary and 
makes forcible appeals for its support. The bishop himself conducted 
classes in the first years of its history,* and the first priests ordained 
by him were his own pupils. He was aided in this task by the Rev. 
J. A. Kinsella and Rev. B. MeGorrisk, the latter only a student at the 
time—one of the six with which the school began. The names of two 
others are known, namely, Patrick McMahon and Timothy Sullivan. 
Patrick McMahon and Bernard McGorrisk were ordained priests by 
the bishop May 25, 1844,° and were the first to receive holy orders in 
Chicago. Here then was the nucleus of the future university, the 
germ of what was to be the first school for higher education erected 
in Chicago. 

INCEPTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Bishop Quarter had large and most comprehensive visions and 

was imbued with the Catholic idea that no part of a man’s education 


3 Letters to the Archbishop of Vienna, President of the Leopoldine Association. 
4 Letters of Bishop Quarter to the Leopoldine Association. 
5 Bishop’s Diary. 





Rr. Rev. WILLIAM QuarTER, D. D., FOUNDER OF UNIVERSITY OF 
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is complete without the salutary influence of religion. Acting on 
this he sought to establish a school in which would be afforded an 
opportunity to pursue a course of studies in any branch of 
knowledge to be selected by the student. In other words he sought 
to establish a university, a school of universal knowledge. With this 
in view he looked around for an eligible site and found what appeared 
to him 4 desirable bit of property. This property fortunately was 
owned by one of Chicago’s wealthiest, most progressive and generous 
citizens—William B. Ogden, who, responding to the appeal of the 
bishop, donated one half of the block to the bishop, the latter 
agreeing to purchase the other half. The property secured, the bishop 
applied to the Legislature for a charter, which was granted December 
19, 1844, in favor of an institutioon to be known as ‘‘The University 
of St. Mary of the Lake.’’ The name was suggested by the great 
devotion of the bishop to the Blessed Virgin, to whom he was wont 
to attriibute whatever good he had been able to accomplish. In his 
letter to the Leopoldine Association of Vienna, after acknowledging 
his indebtedness to the Blessed Virgin, he states: ‘‘I have placed the 
Seminary under her gracious protection.’’ The latter part of the 
name was chosen on account of the proximity of the location to Lake 
Michigan, which at that time came within about two blocks of the 
new property. In many of the writings of the day and even in 
several of the official papers the name is written ‘‘University of St. 
Mary’s of the Lake,’’ but in the charter it is as it stands at the head 
of this paper. 

The next step was to erect a suitable building, for which work 
money was an indispensable requisite. But money was scarce in 
Chicago at that time—very scarce among Catholics, who for the most 
part were poor. Seeing no hope here, the bishop turned his eyes to 
the East, the scene of his early labors, and in 1845 journeyed to New 
York, where, having obtained the necessary permission, granted, as 
he states, reluctantly, he appealed to his friends and to all such as 
would be likely to aid him. His mission was successful, and after 
four months he returned to Chicago with the goodly sum of $3,100.* 

The foundation of the university building was begun October 17, 
1845, and, as proof of the push and energy of Chicago, the building 
was under roof by November 22, a trifle over one month, and was 
ready for occupancy by July 4, 1846, on which date it was dedicated. 





* Andreas, History of Chicago. 
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The architect was a certain Daniel Sullivan and the contractor James 
O’Donnell. The latter for one reason or another refused to go on 
with the work and the architect was obliged to hire men to complete 
the building. The building was a frame structure and in size and 
appearance one of the largest and most attractive in the city. It was 
located on the south half of the block, which was enclosed between 
Chicago Avenue, Cass, Superior and State Streets, the latter being 
known in that day as Wolcott Street, and well towards the middle 
of that part of the block and faced south. It had a frontage of about 
one hundred feet, the west and east ends projecting eight or ten feet 
beyond the center part of the building and was provided at each 
story with balconies, the floors and roof of which were supported 
by four large columns resting on substantial piers. The first floor 
was mostly used for recitation rooms, the second for the library and 
living rooms of the president and professors, and the third for the 
most part for dormitories. The cost of construction was $12,000. 
Part of the first floor served for a time the purpose of a chapel for 
the Catholics of that section of the city, this chapel being known as 
the College Chapel. In that day the University was rarely spoken of 
as such, but was generally known as the College. In 1849 a church 
—frame building—was erected to the east of the University building 
and was known as the Church of the Holy Name. It was dedicated 
November 18 of that year. 

In the Catholic Directory of 1846 is found a description of the 
location of the University: ‘‘The University was situated in the city 
of Chicago near the borders of Lake Michigan, the location being 
pleasant, healthy, and sufficiently removed from the business portions 
of the city to make it favorable to the pursuit of study. The ample 
grounds and extensive meadows in the vicinity afford the student an 
opportunity to enjoy healthful exercise and abundant recreation.’’ 

From the very first the bishop had in mind the establishment of 
a university. In his Diary he speaks of the school already estab- 
lished as a university, and under date of August 10 he mentions 
that the Rev. Jeremiah Kinsella took charge of the college, and in 
March of the following year he states that ‘‘the seminary was 
governed by the Rev. J. Kinsella, who is also president of the 
university.’’ Father Kinsella came to Chicago from the East on May 
27, 1844. He was a deacon at the time and no doubt was influenced 
in offering his services here by the appeal of the bishop for priests, 
the need of whom was keenly felt owing to the recall at this time of 
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four priests by the Bishop of Vincennes, namely, Fathers de St. 
Palais, Fischer, De Pontavice and Guegnen. The two first took final 
leave August 23 and 24 respectively. Father Kinsella brought letters 
of recommendation from his bishop and from some of the New York 
clergymen. He had completed his course of theology and was ready 
for ordination to the priesthood, which took place in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, July 7, 1844. On August 11 he assumed charge of the 
College. He and Rev. Bernard McGorrisk, besides the bishop, were 
the only regular professors, though they were assisted when necessary, 
as the bishop states, by Rev. P. McMahon.’ The College opened with 
six students (June 3, 1844), a seventh arrived June 8 from Auburn, 
New York, a John Bradly. Possibly John Brady and John Ingoldsby 
were of the number of the first students. These two were ordained 
priests August 18, 1844. Ordinations followed in quick succession, 
Thomas O’Donnell in August 22, 1844, John A. Frughan, December 
3, 1844. No doubt the existence of the school led to the publication 
of a catechism by the Rev. James Comisky, as the formation of a 
Rosary Society led to the publication of a manual known as ‘‘The 
Rosariat’s Companion,’’ by the same author, in 1844. These were 
the first Catholic books published in Chicago. Their appearance may 
have induced Mr. Charles McDonnell, a most excellent Catholic 
gentleman, to open a Catholic book store. It was located on Market 
Street, between Randolph and Lake Streets. Mr. McDonnell’s 
daughter is happily with us and is a member of St. James’ parish. 





























OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITY 






The University building was completed by July, 1846. The first 
ceremony in the new building after the dedication was an ordination 
on July 8 by which Messrs. Terence Murray and James McAuley were 
raised to the subdeaconship. The venerable Father Badin assisted 
at this ceremony. The building being now ready, the seminarians 
removed there on July 14 and no doubt the president and professors 
also at the same time. Rev. Jeremiah Kinsella was president and Rev. 
James Griffin, Messrs. Lawrence Hoey, John Bradley and James 
Kease, or Kear, professors. With the opening year in the new 
building the University may be said to have begun its work as such. 
Up to that time it was little better than a high school and school of 
philosophy and theology, but with the opening of scholastic year 















7 Bishop’s Diary. 
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1846-1847 it expanded and embraced in its curriculum such studies 
as are found only in a university. For those days and especially for 
a new school the course was surprisingly complete. It embraced 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, French, German, Spanish, poetry, 
history, mythology, geography, book-keeping, algebra and other 
branches of mathematics, intellectual and moral philosophy, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, music, drawing, hygiene, anatomy, botany, and 
as a matter of course theology, sacred scriptures, ecclesiastical history 
and common law. The tuition was $150 per annum, but an extra 
charge was made for German, Spanish, Italian, music and drawing.* 
In 1847 the Rev. Joseph Ragan, Rev. George A. Hamilton, Rev. 
James Gallagher, Rev. Hugh Brady, and Henry Coyle were added 
to the staff. The catalogue of 1846 reports forty students in 
humanities and fifteen in theology. In the course of the following 
seven or eight years many changes were made in the professorial 
staff. With a view of preserving the names of the professors during 
that period the writer deems it important to insert here a list of all 
who taught in the University from 1846 to 1856, covering the incum- 
bency of the first president: Very Rev. Jeremiah Kinsella, dogmatic 
theology and sacred scriptures; Rev. William Closy, moral theology 
and eeclesiastic history; Rev. Bernard McGorrisk and Rev. P. 
MeMahon, Rev. Joseph Ragan, Rev. George Hamilton, Rev. James 
Gallagher, Rev. Hugh Brady, Rev. Henry Coyle, Mr. J. B. Byrne, 
A. B., modern languages; Rev. Lawrence Hoey, A. M., mathematics 
and moral philosophy; Mr. David J. Gregg, A. M., rhetoric and belles 
lettres; Mr. B. Rodeham, A.B., ancient languages and literature; 
Mr. P. Baltes (later Bishop of Alton) German and literature; Mr. 
J. Tracy, English; Mr. John McGirr, M.D., chemistry, anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene and botany; Messrs. John Kinsella and James 
Shields, vocal and instrumental music; Rev. John Breen, rhetoric and 
belles lettres; Mr. Michael Hurley (Father Hurley) Latin and Greek; 
Ferdinand Kalvelage, German; Mr. Peter, music; Mr. H. Knauers, 
music; M. Early, English literature. 

There was no lack of professors and the attendance of students 
was, all things considered, satisfactory. They numbered seventy- 
eight in 1849.° Among the students of this early period were many 
who rose to eminence in after life, notably Archbishop Ireland, Bishop 


8 Andreas, History of Chicago, p. 298. 
® Catholic Directory, 1850. 
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MeMullen, James A. Mulligan, Bishop Baltez, Archbishop Riordan, 
the latter and Archbishop Ireland students for a brief period only, the 
former on account of the distance from his home, the latter because 
his family had removed to St. Paul. Both the Bishop McMullen and 
General Mulligan were graduated from the Institution in 1852.*° 
These two were close friends in College days and remained such in 
after life. By a singular coincidence, Bishop McMullen was in 1864 
President of the University in which that sacred friendship was 
formed, and to him was accorded the privilege of preaching the 
funeral sermon of his fellow student,’ who in that year died so 
gloriously on the field of battle for the preservation of the Union, 
a martyr indeed the one, the other a true martyr in spirit. Both 
were passionately devoted to their country. 


Sap DEATH oF BISHOP QUARTER 


What might be called the dream of the bishop—what else could 
it have been called under conditions so unfavorable ?—seemed about 
to become a reality. The President and members of the faculty were 
brainy men, gifted far above the average, and the attendance was 
constantly increasing. In the second year of the University as such 
when in vision the future looked so bright, it met with a very great 
loss in death of its founder, Bishop Quarter. Up to that time he 
had watched over its interests and guided its course through many 
obstacles. It has already been stated that he went to New York to 
solicit contributions for his cherished project; in his visitations of 
the diocese he was ever mindful of its needs and gathered money 
for it; the diary mentions the sum of over $425" received in 
Galena; Father Ingolsby was sent East to collect for it, and much of 
the money given by the Leopoldine Association at his frequent and 
fervent appeals was devoted to its maintenance. The entire diocese 
and every reachable source were made tributary to the building up 
of this Institution of learning. And now in its very infancy, when, 
if ever, his wise counsels and resourceful mind were seemingly in- 
dispensible, the University suffered a loss in the death of its founder, 
which to all appearances was of such magnitude as to create a well- 
founded fear for its safety. Some there are who in view of what 





10 McGovern, Life of Bishop McMullen. 
11 Bishop’s Diary. 
11a Ibid. 
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has transpired believe that the death of Bishop Quarter was the death- 
blow to this idol of a big mind and a loving heart. 

This was in 1848. Towards the end of that year (December) the 
Bulls appointing the Rt. Rev. James Olliver Van de Velde bishop 
of Chicago reached this country. His consecration took place in St. 
Louis, February 11th, 1849. The hardships inseparable from travel 
in those early days caused the newly appointed bishop to make a 
visitation of several parishes in the southern part of the State on 
his way to Chicago, which he reached March 3rd, 1849. From the 
very first the bishop manifested the greatest interest in the University, 
as was expected of one so versatile in his attainments and of such 
scholarly acquirements. It was felt that under his fostering care 
the interests of the University would be safeguarded. Before 
July 18, 1849, he convened a meeting of the trustees, the first of 
which there is any record. The incorporators appointed at the time 
application was made for the charter, were William Quarter, J. A. 
Kinsella, John Ingoldsby, Patrick McMahon, Walter Quarter, Bern- 
ard MeGorick, Thomas McDonnell, John Vaughan and George Hamil- 
ton. All these were present at the meeting except William Quarter 
deceased,.George A. Hamilton removed from the diocese, and John 
Faughan deceased. Those present were re-elected Trustees and 
Lawrence Hoey, Denis Ryan and P. J. McLaughlin were elected to 
replace the others. At this meeting certain transfers of property 
were made to the Catholic Bishop of Chicago, a corporative sole. The 
Board resumed its meeting on the following day, accepted the resigna- 
tions of P. J. McLaughlin and adopted a constitution and by-laws. 
The bishop of the diocese was declared President ex-officio of the 
Board, the Very Rev. J. A. Kinsella, Vice-President, the Very Rev. 
Walter Quarter, Chancellor, the Rev Lawrence Hoey, Treasurer, 
and the Rev. William Clowry, Secretary. 


NoTaBLE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


In the following year (1850) the most notable event to chronicle 
was the Commencement.** Commencements had an importance in 
those days which they have to some extent lost in our times. The one 
of 1850 attracted a great deal of attention. A very general invitation 
was issued and resulted in a large attendance. Some of the most 
prominent people of the city were present. An elaborate program 





12 Bishop’s Diary, p. 125. 
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was arranged and the parts rendered in a manner to reflect credit 
on the school. Addresses were delivered in Greek, Latin, French, 
High and Low Dutch, Spanish, Irish and English. The oration 
of the day‘‘This, Our Country’’ delivered by J. A. Mulligan elicited 
warm encomiums and insured close attention for the Valedictory 
delivered by the same pupil, upon whom was conferred the degree 
of Bachelor of Aris. 

Like a ship sailing upon pleasant waters, the University pursued 
its course, and like the man on watch the friends might have sounded 
the cheering note ‘‘All’s Well’’. In less than two years clouds of 
ominous aspect began to gather on the horizon, but as yet were 
visible only to the few. In 1852 Bishop Van de Velde visited Notre 
Dame and invited the Fathers of the Holy Cross to take charge of 
the University of St. Mary of the Lake. The Fathers of Holy Cross 
were few in numbers at that time and these few were still at liberty 
to leave the community, which had not as yet received the final ap- 
proval of the Holy See. The offer was not accepted.’** What led 
the bishop to take this step? Was he dissatisfied with the manage- 
ment of the University, or the personnel of the staff as such? In the 
estimation of many neither the manner of conducting the University 
nor a want of efficiency or exemplary conduct on the part of the 
officers or professors had anything to do with his desire for a change. 
But it is evident that he was displeased with the management of the 
church of the Holy Name. At that time the pastor of Holy Name 
was also the president of the University and one of the assistants, 
Father William Clowry, was secretary of the Board of Trustees. As 
already mentioned a part of the University building was used as 
early as 1846 as a chapel for the Catholies of the North Side, whose 
numbers had increased so rapidly that in 1849 a church was erected 
on the University grounds. Still later another church was erected 
on State Street between Superior and Huron Streets. This, too, though 
enlarged, proved inadequate and Father Kinsella began preparations 
for a larger and more substantial church, the cornerstone of which was 
laid August 3, 1853, by Bishop Van de Velde in presence of a large 
concourse of the clergy and laity. The sermon was preached by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connor of Pittsburg. This church was designed 
to be the cathedral. It was a very expensive building for the time, 
costing about $100,000. This was the last great public function 





12a Chronicles of Fathers of the Holy Cross. 
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performed by the bishop. On the 3rd of the following month he left 
Chicago for his new See of Natchez. The author of this paper recalls 
the gossip of those days, namely, that the new church was begun 
without the approval of the bishop. It is certain that he was not 
pleased with some feature of the undertaking, and his resignation 
was due in a large measure to this fact. The bishop left the diocese, 
but the University remained with its staff of officers and professors 
unchanged. As evidence of the intellectual life developing in the 
Institution a weekly Magazine was started known as ‘‘St. Mary’s 
Collegiate.’"* It was published in manuscript only, but withal was 
read with avidity even by the professors. Its editor-in-chief and 
principal contributor was John McMullen, to whom frequent reference 
has already been made. 

We must retrace our steps. A wave of industrial depression had 
spread over our country beginning with the year 1849, bringing in 
its trail much suffering to the poor and financial troubles on all sides. 
Yet in spite of all, with that considerate attention to the needs of the 
times, the charge for tuition and board was reduced from $150 to 
$120 per annum, and remained at that low figure until 1854, when 
the former charge was restored. Among the extras it may interest 
the readers to learn that the Doctor’s fee per annum was during 
the depression $1.50. 

During the interregnum Bishop Henni of Milwaukee was ap- 
pointed by Archbishop of St. Louis administrator, but there is no 
evidence that he accepted the charge.** 


CHANGES AT THE UNIVERSITY—THE Hoty Cross FATHERS IN CHARGE 


Later the Rev. James Duggan of St. Louis was appointed to that 
office and as is usual with an administrator things remained in 
statu quo. The vacancy was filled in May or June, 1854, by the 
appointment of the Rt. Rev. Anthony O’Regan, president of the 
Seminary of the Diocese of St. Louis, at Carondelet. It is said 
that when he received the Bulls he lost no time in sending them 
back to Rome. But Rome returned them and Father O’Regan looked 
upon this as a command. He was consecrated in St. Louis, July 15, 
1854, and installed in St. Mary’s Cathedral, September of that year.” 
It is evident from a letter of the bishop to a student of the Propa- 


13 MeGovern, Life of Bishop McMullen. 
14 Catholic Directory of 1854. 
15 Souvenir Volume, Archbishop Feehan’s Jubilee. 
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ganda written in February, 1855, that he was beset with difficulties, 
real or imaginary, that worried him greatly. The business depression 
caused all work to be suspended on the church of the Holy Name 
and the lack of money, as well as the general situation inherited 
from his predecessor, influenced him to seek a change. At the request 
of the bishop, Fathers Kinsella, Clowry, Breen and Hoey resigned 
in January 1855 their charge as priests of the Holy Name and 
severed their connection with the University.** All four went East 
and offered their services, three to the bishop of New York, and 
one to the bishop of Trenton. They were accepted and in a short time 
were assigned to positions of prominence.’* At this remote day it 
were idle, nor would it serve a useful purpose, to endeavor to trace 
and connect the circumstances that led to the enforced resignation of 
these able and devoted priests. The trouble began during the ad- 
ministration of Bishop Van de Velde and culminated during the 
administration of Bishop O’Regan. Neither their intellectual ability 
nor moral standing was ever questioned, and the esteem in which 
they were held was so great, that there was danger of a prolonged 
and disedifying attitude on the part of the parishioners and Catholics 
throughout the city, which I venture to state was averted by the 
priests themselves. Nor should one question the motives of the 
bishop. It was one of those not uncommon misunderstandings among 
good people that are difficult to explain. The blame must be re- 
served for a better knowledge of the circumstances. But what con- 
cerns us is the serious effect on the destiny of the University. 
Pending negotiations with the Fathers of the Holy Cross which 
Bishop O’Regan renewed, the University was placed in charge of 
the Rev. Matthew Dillon, assisted by Fathers Aylward, McLaughlin, 
and Hurley. In 1855 Bishop O’Regan visited Notre Dame with a 
view of placing the Fathers of the Holy Cross in charge of the 
University and in 1856 made a specific proposition offering to sell 
the University and its belongings to them for $60,000, payable in 
twelve installments of $5,000 each without interest. A document 
to that effect was signed in duplicate by the Bishop and Father 
Sorin, the Provincial. The Fathers on their part agreed to open 
a day-school in the building, known as St. Mary’s University, and 
in course of time schools in four or five parishes of the city under 
the direction of the Brothers of the Order. The Bishop desired to 





16 Andreas, History of Chicago. 
17 Catholic Directory. 
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have an Industrial School on the grounds, and expressed an eagerness 
to have the Sisters of the Holy Cross open a day school for the young 
girls of St. Joseph’s parish, also an industrial school for them, and 
in time for the children of other German parishes. The Fathers 
accepted the offer of the Bishop and agreed to carry out his wishes 
“as soon and as completely as possible’. With this mutual under- 
standing the notes were signed, also the mortgage papers securing 
the purchase price and covering the property conveyed. One half 
of the property was transferred conditionally for educational pur- 
poses. In the event of the sale by the Fathers the Bishop was 
protected by certain clauses. The agreement is dated May 28th, 
1856, and signed by Anthony O’Regan and E. Sorin, Provincial. 
On the return of the Bishop to Chicago the matter was laid before 
the diocesan officers and received their approval.** Not wishing to 
record the deeds, ete., before consulting a lawyer, Father Sorin placed 
the matter in the hands of Mr. H. Ewing of St. Louis. This 
gentleman came to Chicago and after several interviews with the 
bishop reported that he would not advise the purchase, as the bishop 
could not give such a title. The bishop failed to see this, but the 
Fathers followed the advice of the lawyer. 


JEsuITs ASKED TO TAKE CHARGE 

A trifle earlier in the year 1856 the bishop, who was most friendly 
to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, offered to give them the 
Church of the Holy Name with the intention of placing in time the 
University under their charge. The Rev. Arnold Damen, S. J., who 
was acting for the Order declined the offer on account of financial 
conditions of the parish.*** At this stage the bishop wrote a letter 
to Father Sorin and proposed to give the Fathers a lease of the 
property, but they were slow, very slow in reaching a decision and 
as the bishop was anxious to effect a settlement, he went in person 
to Notre Dame, taking with him all the necessary papers and pre- 
vailed on Father Sorin to enter into the proposed agreement, with 
the contents of which they were already familiar. The lease was 
signed August 4th, 1856. By its terms the Fathers rented the 
property for fifty years at an annual rental of $2100, the first pay- 
ment to be made at once, and after that no money to be paid before 
the expiration of eighteen months. The Fathers agreed to make 





18 Chronicles, Notre Dame. 
18a Jllnotis Catholic Historical Review, vol. I, p. 438. 
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repairs, which instead of $50 cost $700; they also paid $500 for the 
furniture. It would appear that the Fathers did not bind themselves 
to conduct a university, but only a day school—not a regular 
university, and that was all it was for many years. 

The Fathers assumed charge in the summer of 1856. The 
Brothers accompanied them to the city and opened schools in St. 
Mary’s, St. Patrick’s, and St. Joseph’s parishes. The writer was 
among the first pupils of St. Patrick’s School under the management 
of the Brothers. The Brothers lived at the University; the Sisters, 
too, came that year and occupied the frame building on the University 
grounds. There they had their living apartments and also class rooms 
for the children. Later they opened an industrial school in the 
University building, where they had also their chapel. In a year or 
two they erected a brick building on the grounds, corner of Chicago 
Avenue and Cass Street at a cost of $3,000. Here they opened a 
select school for girls. They also had charge of St. Joseph’s School.’® 

In the year 1857 there were two priests, five brothers and fifteen 
sisters engaged in teaching in the College or University. The 
University had thirty-five day pupils and there were 380 children 
taught by the brothers and 340 children in the schools taught by the 
sisters. The schools were much affected by the financial crisis of this 
year, and as a consequence the fathers were unable to meet the rent. 
The bishop endeavored to come to their relief by a collection which 
he ordered to be taken up in the churches. In this way he hoped 
to raise $1,000. The result was most disappointing, the collection 
bringing only $66. The buildings were in a very run-down condition, 
but there was no hope except in the return of better times. The 
panic was at its height, and with the failure of the banks and scarcity 
of employment no money was to be had. Discouraged beyond measure 
at the all round situation, and the onerous duties of the office being 
most uncongenial to him, the bishop in 1858 offered his resignation. 
It was accepted in June of that year.*° Bishop Smyth of Dubuque 


19 Chronicles of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

20 The writer in company with the Rev. James Dillon, S8.8.C., Chaplain of 
the famous 69th Regiment, N. Y., and at one time President of the University, 
called in 1863 on Bishop O’Regan, who had retired and was living in London, 
England in the viinitcy of the Brompton Oratory; we were received most cordially 
and spent the day with him, dining and supping with him. Here he resided until 
his death, which occurred Nov. 15, 1866, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. In 
his last will he bequeathed to the college of All Hallows a certain sum of money 
to be used for the maintenance in perpetuity of two students for the diocese of 
Chicago. He was a great lover of books and a profound Scriptural scholar. 
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acted as administrator for a brief period,”* and then Bishop Duggan, 
eoadjutor to Archbishop Kenrick, was appointed for the second time 
administrator of the diocese. In 1859 Right Rev. James Duggan was 
appointed bishop of the diocese to succeed Right Rev. Bishop O’Regan 
and took full possession without delay. 

There was little change as far as known in the condition of the 
university. While the curriculum did not embrace a full course of 
studies as one looks for and should expect in a university, yet the 
Fathers were not to blame. They aimed to conduct a high school 
and were zealous in their efforts to make that a success. The 
presidents were men of wide knowledge and eager for the welfare 
of the school. The Rev. G. B. Kilroy was the first. He was succeeded 
by Fathers Shortis, Patrick Dillon, James Dillon, and Neil Gillespie. 
Father Cooney, who afterwards served as chaplain during the Civil 
War, and Father Vorce were engaged in one capacity or another, the 
latter being pastor of St. Joseph’s Church.*® Among the professors 
was Mr. Joseph Lyons and Mr. T. Sullivan or O’Sullivan. Mr. Lyons 
in after years taught at Notre Dame and was one of the best known 
and most highly esteemed of the professors of that university. Mr. 
O’Sullivan became a priest of this diocese and died at St. Bride’s 
Chureh of which he was for many years the much-revered pastor. 


ANOTHER CRISIS 


The year 1859 witnessed the second great crisis in the history 
of the University. Here again it would be futule and would serve 
no good purpose to attempt an explanation of the trouble which finally 
led to the enforced retirement of the Fathers of the Holy Cross from 
the management of the University. Under cover of the vacation of 
1859 the Fathers resolved to vacate the university. Before doing so, 
however, they addressed a memorandum to the Archbishop of 
Baltimore and at his suggestion forwarded it to Bishop Duggan. This 
was followed by a visit to the bishop by Rev. Patrick Dillon, C. S. C. 
Father Dillon found the bishop completely changed and desirous of 
having the Fathers remain in charge of the university.** The 
institution took on a new life and seemed to be coming to its former 
prosperity. By the end of December it had 120 students, and the 
Sisters had about one hundred in their select school. During that 





21 Catholic Directory. 
22 Chronicles, St. Mary’s Convent, Notre Dame. 
23 Chronicles, of Fathers of the Holy Cross. 
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scholastic year there was what seldom happens in Catholic colleges 
a period of insubordination on the part of about forty pupils, but it 
was speedily suppressed. In the following year the day scholars 
numbered 125. Again in this year the scenes of the previous year 
were re-enacted, but were of short duration. Human nature remains 
pretty much the same in every age, and boys will always be boys. 

With the close of the scholastic year 1860-1861 the Fathers, 
Brothers and Sisters surrendered their charges and returned to Notre 
Dame and St. Mary’s. Their departure caused great sorrow, for they 
had made many warm friends during the five years spent in Chicago. 
Many affecting scenes took place, one of a nature not common on such 
occasions. When the Sisters were ready to leave, they found carriages 
in waiting for them at the door of their convent and were escorted 
to the railway station by the Montgomery Guards with full band 
commanded by Captain Gleeson, who at that time was preparing to 
go to the war with Colonel Mulligan.** 


Dr. McMULLEN REORGANIZES THE UNIVERSITY 


Now began the third cycle in the history of the University. The 
first covered a period of ten years; the second, five years. Circum- 
stances favored the opening of the third and gave promise of a golden 
future. The Rev. John MeMullen, D.D., afterwards Bishop of 
Davenport, had returned in 1858 from Rome where he spent five years 
as a student of the Urban College, commonly known as the 
Propaganda. He was a graduate of the University of St. Mary of 
the Lake and considered one of its brightest, as he was one of its 
earliest, pupils. Both at the Propaganda and the University he gave 
proof of great talent and unflagging industry, a combination that 
holds the promise of a brilliant career. But he was more richly 
endowed—he had amazing strength of character. One of the finest 
portraitures of this trait of character is that in which Archbishop 
Spalding in his funeral sermon alludes to this trait in Bishop 
McMullen : 

‘‘The quality that first strikes me when I think of him is his 
strength. He was strong in mind, in heart, in body. Napoleon’s face 
was not a worthier mask of an indomitable will than his. As you 
stood before him the thought arose: here is a man, a very piece of 
nature, fixed and firm—-set, as though infinite forces working through 
endless time had converged to stamp and mark him as with God’s 
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own hand.’’ This is very beautiful, all the more so because it is true. 
On his return home he was assigned to St. Mary’s Church and entered 
upon his duties with characteristic ardor and zeal. It was in the 
pulpit that he best displayed the qualities of his mind and the effects 
of his training. He had other gifts. Beneath a stern countenance 
there was a surprisingly tender heart. Every form of human suffer- 
ing, whether in body or mind, claimed his interest and evoked his aid. 
He was unselfish to a degree seldom witnessed in actual life. Nothing 
of a worldly nature appealed to him and he was content with little. 
He eared nothing for money except as a means for the advancement 
of religion and the relief of human misery. 

Bishop Duggan was not slow to recognize these splendid traits, 
and on the departure of the Fathers of the Holy Cross appointed him 
to reorganize the university. Dr. McMullen assumed charge in the 
summer of 1861 and had everything in readiness for the opening of 
school in September. The attendance was satisfactory from the start. 
It was felt that a master hand had grasped the helm and a new life 
and a fine spirit was to be infused into the University. No time was 
lost in its reorganization, but it was not to be expected that it would 
attain to its full growth of a sudden. For the first year or two it 
could searcely be called a university; it was rather an advanced high 
school, special attention being given to the classics and the natural 
sciences. The professors were men of ripe experience and well 
qualified for their work. The writer, who was a student from the 
first under the new management, recalls in particular the names of 
G. B. Dowling, LL. D., professor of Greek and mathematics; George 
Quackenbos, A. M., professor of natural philosophy and English 
literature; Max Girae, LL. D., professor of Latin and music. The 
first was a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin; the second a graduate 
of an Eastern university and was a cousin of the well-known author 
of English literature ; the third had university degrees and was a most 
accomplished musician. For many years he taught in the University 
of Notre Dame and during his connection with the University of St. 
Mary of the Lake was the organist of the Cathedral of the Holy 
Name. Mention should be made of Mr. John J. Fitzgibbons and Mr. 
John Guerin, who were directors of discipline, the latter at a later 
day professor of natural philosophy and chemistry. The writer has 
often thought of the hardships of both students and professors, 
especially the latter, who had but a single room with the plainest kind 
of furniture, without carpet or anything that might be designated as 
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an ornament, and with a stove of almost forbidden aspect, and yet 
no murmur of a complaint escaped their lips. They were men of 
great devotion to their work, dwelled in a realm of high thoughts, 
thinking little of the hardships of their surroundings and content 
with the simple fare they shared with the students. The debating 
society spoken of in the catalogue under the more pretentious name 
of Lyceum was one of the features of 1862-1863 and its members 
in after life looked back to it as helpful to them in their public 
careers. 
BuILpING ENLARGED 

Though the time was not favorable for expansion, the great Civil 
War absorbing the attention of the country and stifling all initiative, 
yet the President felt that he could not longer remain satisfied with 
the mere shell of a university and began plans for a larger develop- 
ment. A new and more substantial building was indispensable. Mr. 
George P. Randall was retained as architect and soon presented plans 
for a building that in design and convenience was not surpassed by 
any of the kind in the State.*** The dimensions were 224 feet in width 
and 112 feet in depth, with basement, three stories and attic—the 
basement of stone, the superstructure of pressed brick. The cost was 
estimated at $70,000. The University was in no shape to bear so great 
an expense, and contracts were let for the south wing only at a cost 
of $30,000. The masonry was awarded to C. McMillan, the carpentry 
to T. Menard, the plumbing to C. Donnelly. These were well-known 
contractors. It was Mr. Menard who superintended the building of 
the present cathedral. The corner stone of the new building was laid 
by Bishop Duggan on Pentecost Sunday, 1863. Bishop Rosecrans 
of Cincinnati, later of Columbus, Ohio, preached the sermon. The 
building was ready for occupancy for the opening of the second term 
of the scholastic year (February 1, 1864).** A curious feature—one 
which if occurring during the last four years would have aroused 
ugly suspicions, was introduced in 1865, namely, the introduction of 
a High School—a school within a school—to be conducted under the 
supervision of a German society of which J. Herting was president 
and F. X. Brandecker was secretary. 





24a McGovern, Life of Bishop McMullen. 

25 The Chicago Tribune of Jan. 28, 1864, thus refers to the new building: 
‘*The semi-annual examinations of St. Mary’s of the Lake in this city are being 
held during the present week in the magnificent new building, which has just 
been completed. There is no building intended for educational purposses in this 
State better arranged or more appropriately fitted out. The dormitories, study 
halls and recitation rooms are provided with all the latest improvements.’’ 
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Dr. McGovern JOINS THE STAFF 

With the advent of Rev. James J. McGovern, D. D., who on his 
return in 1863 from Rome, where as a student of the Propaganda he 
had spent ten years, was appointed Rector of the Seminary, the 
curriculum of studies was re-arranged and many changes made in 
the faculty. Dr. McMullen retained the presidency and was professor 
of metaphysics and moral philosophy; Dr. MeGovern was vice- 
president, Rector of the Seminary, and professor of Latin.*** 

While during the first years under the administration of Dr. 
MeMullen there were one or two students attending a law school, it 
was only in 1863 that an arrangement was effected by which the 
students of the University as such were privileged to attend thecourses 
of the Rush Medical College and the City Law School.*® The lay 
students oceupied the new building, the seminarians the old. The 
professors in the Seminary were Rev. J. J. McGovern, D. D., professor 
of Hebrew and Sacred Scripture; Rev. John McMullen, D. D., pro- 
fessor of ethics and moral theology; Rev. T. Butler, D. D., professor 
of dogmatic theology and ecclesiastical history ; Rev. Joseph P. Roles, 
A. M., professor of sacred eloquence. Later in 1867 Rev. P. W. 
Riordan, S.T.L., was added to the staff, thus necessitating some 
change in the allotment of studies. 


MONTHLY ESTABLISHED 


A further proof of the advanced ideas of the president may be 
gained by the starting of a periodical known as ‘‘The Catholic 
Monthly Magazine.’’ The dearth of such a periodical was keenly felt 
by the thoughtful people of the country. The great Dr. Brownson 
had been compelled to suspend publication of his very able Review 
and the Church was without a spokesman in the important field of 
public opinion. Dr. MeMullen sought to come to the rescue and 
launched his magazine in January, 1865.7" In the introduction of the 


25a During the three years, 1863 to 1866, the following named persons con- 
stituted the teaching staff; E. B. Dowling, LL. D., mathematics and astronomy ; 
George Quackenbos, A. M., Greek and rhetoric; Mar Girac, LL.D. French and 
music; John Guerin, 8. M., natural philosophy and chemistry; J. J. Deehan, 
commercial course; Rev. H. Feger, German; Rev. P. Conway, history; T. E. 
Howard, A. M., rhetoric; T. Beleke, LL.D., Hebrew, German and Spanish; 
A. Stace, astronomy and geography; Thomas Lamb, commercial course; Peter 
Foote, A.M., commercial law; W. D. G. Dyas, history; Rev. Mar Albrecht, 
German. 
26 McGovern, Life of Bishop McMullen. 
27 McGovern, Life of Bishop McMullen. 
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opening number, after paying a graceful tribute to Dr. Brownson, he 
tells in forcible and dignified language the need of such a Review. 
Mr. Peter Foote was its editor. But the magazine was short-lived and 
the close of the year marked its demise. It was printed by J. J. 
Kearney, 181 Clark Street, founder of ‘‘The Young Catholic’s 
Friend.’’ It left no debt unpaid, nor was it felt that the public 
would not insure its continuance, but other troubles arose. Despite 
the efforts of the president, who sought financial help by way of 
appeals in many churches, a debt on the University of long standing 
in the paltry sum of $6,000 could not be met, and the faculty decided 
to close the doors of the University.** This was in 1866. It is hard 
to realize that the fate of a cherished institution should hang upon 
the liquidation of so small a debt, but facts are stubborn things, and 
without warning of any kind, suddenly as the foundering of a ship 
in a calm sea, the University of St. Mary of the Lake sank apparently 
to rise no more. It was a sad day in the history of our diocese. Little 
wonder that the man, though strong in the mastery of his feelings, 
gave way under the pressure of the disappointment and for the first 
time, perhaps, in his life, shed bitter tears.*** He had stood by its 
cradle and now was the chief mourner at its grave. His was not a 
personal disappointment, but love for the Church and for whatever 
would gain for her a position of honor in the community controlled 
him in his every act. Let it be said in the words of his biographer: 
‘*It was the blighting of a country-wide harvest, a cold wave which 
swept away from his and perhaps from coming generations the 
realization of a holy expectation.’’ It was a miscarriage killing the 
hopes of those who put the best years of their life and intensest 
thought in the service of the Univeristy of St. Mary of the Lake. 
The students at that time—few in number—dispersed, and the 
building was turned over to the orphans, whom it sheltered under the 
eare of good Mother M. Joseph and the Sisters of St. Joseph until in 
common with the old building and adjuncts it went down in the Fire 
of 1871 that laid waste the greater and best part of Chicago. 


REGRETTABLE SUSPENSION OF UNIVERSITY 


The Seminary kept on with Dr. McGovern as rector and the same 
staff of professors. Dr. McMullen was appointed pastor of the new 
parish of St. Paul, the church of which, under the name of St. 


28 McGovern, Life of Bishop McMullen. 
28a Tbid. 
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Francis, had been for many years the place of worship for the people 
of German birth and extraction who had just completed their new 
church at the corner of West Twelfth and Newberry Streets. But 
the Seminary was not destined to outlive for long the University of 
which it had been so large a part. In 1868 the fatal hour struck and 
the most painful occurrence in the history of the diocese took place. 
The Seminary was closed, the rector and professors were dismissed, 
and the students were sent to St. Francis’ Seminary near Milwaukee. 
Of the four priests who were the chief actors in the scene no word 
may be spoken that would impugn their motives or reflect upon their 
lives. They were above all reproach. And who would utter a word 
that would involve in any way the name of the bishop? He was a 
man of great probity of life, of marked piety, and had brought to his 
work a rare intelligence, cultivated by study under the highly gifted 
professors of Maynooth College, Ireland, and was noted for a refine- 
ment of manners that would have attracted attention in any society. 
But failing health resulting in pronounced peculiarities aroused the 
suspicion of those who were close to him. Representations to that 
effect were made to Rome by the priests holding the most important 
positions in the diocese. The trouble grew out of this, and though 
serious for a time and the occasion of scandal, it did not last long. 
The judgment of the priests was justified before the end of that year, 
when it was found necessary to remove the bishop to an asylum, where, 
strange to say, he lived for twenty years without any amelioration in 
his mental condition. Before his removal was found necessary he and 
the priests were fully reconciled. A touching scene took place at the 
death-bed of the bishop’s former vicar-general, Dr. Dunne. The 
bishop visited him and gave the last blessing and spoke the words 
which a year later found an echo on the lips of the new bishop as 
his first greeting to the priests and people of his flock: ‘‘Pax Vobis.’’ 
A reconciliation was effected, but it remained for the new bishop to 
complete the workings of justice. After a few months Dr. 
McMullen was made rector of the cathedral and later on vicar-general 
of the diocese; Father Roles was appointed pastor of St. Mary’s, 
where his zeal and scholarly attainments revived the halcyon days 
of its earlier life; Dr. McGovern was appointed to the most important 
parish in the diocese outside of Chicago, namely, Bloomington. As 
to Dr. Dunne, he had already passed to the highest of all tribunals, 
whose judgment no one dares anticipate. ‘‘No one knew him but to 
love him.’’ Nor was that wanting which many deemed necessary to 
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complete the vindication, and it came in 1881 with the appointment 
of Dr. MeMullen to Davenport as its first bishop. 

The trustees at the time of the closing of the university were: 
Right Rev. James Duggan, president; Rev. John McMullen, D. D., 
vice-president ; Rev. J. P. Roles, secretary; Very Rev. Dennis Dunne, 
D. D., V. G.; Rev. T. Butler, D. D., Rev. T. Kennedy, Rev. M. Hurley, 
Rev. J. J. MeGovern, D. D., Rev. F. Kalvelage. At the present time 
the members of the board are Most Rev. eorge W. Mundelein, D. D.; 
Right Rev. Msgr. M. J. Fitzsimmons, V. G.; Rev. P. J. Tinan, Right 
Rev. Msgr. D. J. Riordan. 


DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The closing of the University was unquestionably a very great 
loss, a lamentable miscarriage of high ideals and self-sacrificing efforts, 
and yet it cannot be said that the University was a complete failure. 
Many drew inspiration from its teachings and the example of its 
officers and professors, a goodly number meriting a high place on 
the roll of honor. Of the number may be mentioned several high 
dignitaries of the Church, namely, Archbishop Ireland, Archbishop 
Riordan, Bishop Baltes, Bishop McMullen, Bishop Burke and Bishop 
Dunne of Dallas, and many lay students who as judges, lawyers, 
physicians, merchants, made an enviable name for themselves, notably 
General James A. Mulligan; Richard J. Clifford, judge; Daniel Scully, 
judge ; Patrick McHugh, judge; Peter Foote, judge; John G. Higgins, 
judge; Denis J. Hogan, judge; John Keveny, judge; B. T. Hickman, 
judge; Washington Hessing, newspaper proprietor and post master; 
M. W. Murphy, merchant; John Higgins, botanical expert; William 
C. Dunne and John Guerin, physicians; H. Victor Henrotin, 
merchant; Joseph Herbert, John Prindiville, James Armstrong, 
physicians, and many others. The priests were numerous. As Bishop 
Quarter foretold, it was a nursery of vocations to the priesthood. 
Including those ordained in the first year, the list includes, Fathers 
P. McMahan, Bernard MeGorrisk, Jeremiah Kinsella, John Brady, 
John Ingolsby, Thomas O’Donnell, John Faughan, Francis Derevin, 
Philip Conlon, Patrick McLaughlin, Patrick McElhearne, Terrence 
Murray, James McAuley, James Gallagher, George A. Hamilton, 
Joseph Rogan, Dennis Dunne, Henry Coyle, Lawrence Hoey, P. M. 
Donohoe, James Griffin, Thomas Kennedy, William Clowry, James 
Dempsey, John Breen, Alexander Hartenberger, Hugh Brady, 
Maurice Gipperich, Roderick Heimeling, Herman Liermann, James 
Fitzgerald, John Hampston, John Molitor, Michael O’Donnell, 
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Matthew Dillon, Michael Hurley, — Aylward, — Montague, Patrick 
Herbert, Peter Dowd, Daniel Kinsella, Frank Keenan, Thomas A. 
Ackley, Patrick Birmingham, Patrick J. Conway, Maurice Dorney, 
Monsigneur Edward Kelly, Thomas Leydon, Michael Looby, Richard 
McGuire, Joseph MeMahon, Henry Reimboldt, Caspar Reimboldt, 
Richard Scott, Jeremiah O’Neil, Hugh O’Gara McShane, Thomas F. 
Cashman, James Devine, Clement Kalvelage, Ferdinand Kalvelage, 
William De la Porte, John Kennedy, Andrew Petit, Thomas Pope 
Hodnett, John Masterson (Jesuit), Francis Murtagh, Peter Gormley, 
Francis Gormley, H. M. Fegers, J. Wiederhold, Caspar Huth, Joseph 
Cartan, James Grogan, and others, among them the author of this 
contribution to the history of the University of which he is perhaps 
the oldest living student. He designs this contribution as a tribute 
of sincere affection to the professors and students of an institution 
of which he cherishes most grateful and loving memories. 


CHARTER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. MARY OF THE LAKE 


An Act TO INCORPORATE THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. MARY OF THE LAKE 


SecTION 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois represented in 
the General Assembly: That George A. Hamilton, John Faughnan, William 
Quarter, Walter I. Quarter, Bernard McGorisk, Jeremiah Kinsella, Patrick 
MeMahon, John Ingoldsby, and Thomas O’Donnell, and their successors, be and 
they are hereby created a body politic and corporate under the name and style 
of ‘‘the University of St. Mary of the Lake,’’ and henceforth shall be styled 
and known by that name, and by that style and name to remain and have 
perpetual succession with power to sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, to 
acquire, hold and convey property, real, personal, or mixed in all lawful ways, 
to have and use a common seal, and to alter the same at pleasure, to make and 
alter, from time to time, such by-laws as they may deem necessary for the 
government of said institution, its officers and servants. Provided such by-laws 
are not inconsistent with the Constituti on and laws of this State and of the 
United States; and to confer on such persons as may be considered worthy, 
such academical or honorary degrees as are usually conferred by similar 
institutions. 

Section 2. Said corporation shall have power to fill such vacancies in their 
own body as may happen by death, resignation, or otherwise, and shall hold the 
property of said institution solely for the purposes of education, and not as a 
stock for the individual benefit of themselves or of any contributor to the 
endowment of the same—and no particular religious faith shall be required of 
those who become students of the institution. 

Section 3. Said institution shall remain located in, or near, the City of 
Chicago, Cook County, and the corporators and their successors shall be competent 
in law and equity to take to themselves in their said corporate name real, 
personal or mixed estate by gift, grant, bargain and sale, conveyances, will devise 
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or bequest of any person or persons whomsoever, and the same estate whether 
real or personal, to grant, bargain, sell, convey, demise, let, place out at interest, 
or otherwise dispose of the same for the use of said institution, in such manner 
as to them shall seem most beneficial to said institution—said corporators shall 
faithfully apply all the funds collected, or the proceeds of the property belonging 
to said institution according to their best judgment in erecting and completing 
suitable buildings, supporting necessary officers, instructors and servants, and 
procuring books, maps, charts, globes, and philosophical, chemical and other 
apparatus necessary to the success of said institution; Provided nevertheless 
that in case any donation, devise, or bequest shall be made for particular purposes 
accordant with the design of the institution, and the corporation shall accept 
the same, every such donation, devise, or bequest shall be applied in conformity 
with the express conditions of the donor, or devisor; Provided, further, that 
said corporation shall not be allowed to hold more than one thousand acres of 
land at any one time, unless the said corporation shall have received the same by 
gift, grant, or devise, and in such case they shall be required to sell or dispose 
of the same within ten years from the time they shall acquire such title; and on 
failure to do so, said land over and above the before named one thousand acres, 
shall revert to the original donor, grantor, devisor or their heirs 

Section 4. The treasurer of the institution, and all other agents when 
required, before entering upon the duties of their appointment shall give bonds 
for the security of the corporation, in such penal sums and with such securities 
as the corporators shall approve and all process against the corporation shail be 
by summons, and the service of the same shall be by leaving an attested copy 
thereof with the treasurer, at least sixty days before the return day thereof. 

Section 5. The corporation shall have power to employ and appoint a 
president or principal for said institution and all such professors or teachers 
and all such servants as may be necessary—and shall have power to displace any 
or each of them as the interest of the institution requires—to fill vacancies which 
may happen by death, resignation or otherwise among said officers and servants, 
and to prescribe and direct the course of studies to be pursued in said institution. 

Section 6. The corporation shall have power to establish departments for 
the study of any and all the learned and liberal professions and to institute and 
grant diplomas in the same; to constitute and confer the degrees of Doctor in 
the learned arts and sciences and belles lettres, and to confer such other 
academical degrees as are usually conferred by the most learned universities. 

Section 7. Said corporation shall have power to institute a board of com- 
petent persons, always including the faculty, who shall examine such individuals 
as may apply; and if said applicants are found to possess such knowledge, 
pursued in said university, as in the judgment of said board renders them 
worthy, they may be considered graduates in course and shall be entitled to a 
diploma accordingly, on paying such fee as the corporation shall affix, which 
fee, however, shall in no case exceed the tuition bills of the full course of studies 
in said university—said examining board may not exceed the number of ten, three 
of whom may transact business, provided one be of the faculty. 

Section 8. Should the corporation at any time act contrary to the provisions 
of this charter, or fail to comply with the same, upon complaint being made to 
the Cireuit Court of Cook County, a scire facias shall issue and the circuit 
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attorney shall prosecute in behalf of the people of this State for a forfeiture of 
this charter. This act shall be a public act, and shall be construed liberally in 
all courts for the purposes hereinbefore expressed. 
(Signed) W. A. RICHARDSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
(Signed) JOHN MOorE, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
Approved by the Council of Revision, December 23, 1844. 
THOMAS ForD, Governor. 


A PartTiAL List OF THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. MARY OF THE LAKE 





Ackley, Thomas 
Albright, Mac 
Allen, William 
Armstrong, James 
Ahderson, Richard 
Burke, John 
Burke, James C. 
Burke, Edward 
Burke, James 
Balloff, Ignatius 
Bartley, Edward 
Birmingham, Patrick 
Boer, Henry 
Brock, Isaac 
Brown, William 
Borden, William 
Brown, William 
Baer, Adam 
Baer, Herman 
Brannock, John 
Burch, John 
Butler, Francis 
Baxter, John G. 
Butzen, Julius C. 
Beebe, John E. 
Cassaher, Francis 
Clark, William 
Casey, Thomas 
Clifford, James 
Clifford, Richard 
Clifford, John 
Collins, Edward 
Condon, James 
Conley, James 
Conley, Joseph 
Conway, Joseph 


Conway, Patrick 
Cooney, Stephen 
Corcoran, Michael 
Coughlan, William 
Croak, William 
Cunningham, Daniel 
Cook Peter 


Cashman, Thomas L. 


Coughlin, John 
Clancy, James 
Carden, John 
Callaghan, John 
Chapney, Thomas 
Cahill, Thomas P. 
Campston, Augustus 
Coyle, Francis 
Carter, Joseph 
Cannon, James 
Delaney, P. 

De la Porte, William 
Dunnegan, John 
Dunnegan, Thomas 
Devine, James 
Dunne, Edward 
Dunne, Michael 
Doyle, Edward 
Dunne, William P. 
Deleman, Thomas 
Downey, Maurice 
Downey, Thomas 
Dwyer, Franklin P. 
Dwyer, John G. 
Daly, John 

Day, John 
Donahoe, John 
Doude, John 


Dowling, Patrick 
Dowling, John 
Doyle, James 
Duffy, Eugene 
Duffy, George 
Dunlop, William 
Devine, James 
Dunlap, William 
Ellis, George 
Ennis, Richard 
Ewing, Henry 
Furbick, Otto 
Fenelon James 
Fegers, H. M. 
Fisher, Peter 
Fleming, Thomas 
Fin, Edward 
Fox, James W. 
Finelly, Richard 
Gillon, Jacob 
Gerrity, Thomas 
Gerrity, Dominic 
Gerity, Thomas 
Gerrity, John 
Greene, Charles 
Gana, Bartholomew 
Gay, William 
George, William 
George, Walter 
Gavin, William 
Garnet, Richard 
Gregory, Stephen J. 
Gillan, Jacob 
Greyshon, John 
Greyshon, George 
Garrity, Hugh 
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Garrity, P. 
Gasrand, B. 
George, Marshall 
Gormerly, Francis 
Gormerly, Peter 
Galven, P. J. 
Gladden, A. D. 
Ghent, F. 

Gould, John 
Gregory, John 
Hale, Ledmouth 
Hannaher, John Q. 
Hanifin, Timothy 
Hanifin, Eugene 
Hallern, Francis 
Haney, M. 

Healy, James 
Healy, Thomas 
Healy, Daniel 
Head, John R. 
Heany, Michael 
Heany, John 
Hebert, Joseph 
Herbert, Patrick 
Henroten, Victor 
Henroten, A. 
Heyng, Joseph 
Higgins, John 
Higgins, John G. 
Heekman, B. F. 
Hickey, John 
Haffert, Adam 
Holt, George 
Horestin, John J. 
Hogan, D. J. 
Hollern, Francis 
Huth, Casper 
Jacobs, Henry 
Jeffris, George 
Johnson, Ferdinand 
Johnson, Magnus 
Kalvalage, Clement 
Kelly, Edward 
Kelly, Timothy 
Kelly, William 
Keenan, Francis 
Keenan, J. 
Kennedy, John 


Keveney, John 
Keeveney, John C. 
Keenan, Joseph 
King, Joseph 
Kilkenny, James 
Killeen, Thomas 
Kinsella, Daniel 
Kinsella, Joseph 
Knott, Edward 
Koening, Henry 
Koch, Barnard 
La Barthe, Julius 
Lake, Edward 
Landers, John 
Landers, Thomas 
Lane, Francis 
Lane, William 
Lee, Ambrose 
Leydon, Thomas 
Linberg, Augustus 
Looby, Michael 
Lowry, Eudoms 
Lovejoy, W. H. 
McGuire, James 
McGuire, Richard 
McCarthy, James 
McCarthy, John 
McCarthy, Dennis 
McGrath, Thomas 
McCagery, John 


McGlaughlin, Joseph 


McGovern, James J. 
McKoen, William 
MeMahon, James 
McManus, Michael 
McDonald, James 
McElhearne, James 
McShane, Hugh 
McJunkin, Henry 
McHugh, Patrick 


McMahon, Joseph A. 


McHale, John 
MeNally, John 
McKinstry, —— 
McGovern, Thomas 
Magher, Edward 
Magnahen, John 
Mahoney, James 


Mahoney, James T. 
Malloy, Mike 
Maloney, Thomas 
Masterson, John 
Mahony, George 
Mackin, Michael 
Mackin, John 
Marks, Kossath 
Mulloy, P. 
Menard, Louis 
Murphy, Patrick 
Murphy, M. W. 
Murphy, William 
Murphy, Thomas 
Murphy, P. 
Murphy, Francis 
Murtagh, Francis 
Myles, Grafton 
Moran, Michael 
Mealiff, Francis 
Mullen, Edward 
Moynahan, Andrew 
Mularky, Edward 
Moore, George 
Noonan, John 
Nugent, Charles 
Nugent, Michael 
Nally, Patrick 
Nugent, George 
Nickolson, M. 
O’Brien, William Smith 
O’Brien, James 
O’Brien, Dennis 
O’Connor, James 
O’Connor, John 
O’Bryne, Joseph 
O’Loughlin, Henry 
O’Loughlin, Joseph 
O’Doud, Peter 
O’Mahley, Martin 
O’Neil, James 
O’Neill, Jeremiah 
O’Neill, P. 8. 
O’Dellaney, P. P. 
O’Rourke, Andrew 
Owen, 
Otto, Joseph 
Payne, Eugene 
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Pettit, Andrew 


Plotzer, Thomas G. 


Prindiville, John 
Prussing, Ernest 
Provo, J. J. 
Purviance, Warren 
Quinlan, Francis 
Quinlan, John 
Raggio, Thomas 
Rankio, Albert 
Racraft, William 
Reinkie, Albert 
Reimbold, Casper 
Reimbold, Henry 
Reeves, Patrick 
Riordan, D. J. 
Riordan, Michael 
Roan, Joseph 
Roach, Peter 
Roarke, Andrew 
Roarke, Frederick 
Roberts, Charles 
Rolland, Edward 
Ryan, John 
Ryan, Thomas 
Robinson, Edward 
Sage, John 
Saucier, P. 
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Schweisthal, Felix 
Schrankle, Herman 
Seully, Daniel 
Sanders, H. 
Scanlan, John 
Scanlan, J. G. 
Seanlan, Timothy 
Schiedt, Jacob 
Scott, James R. 
Seott, Richard 
Shufeldt, William 
Smith, John 
Smith, Richard 
Smith, William 
Stanton, John 
Stretch, Edward 
Spring, Edward J. 
Sturdivant, Harvey 
Segar, Chyistian 
Sheridan, P. 
Shuster, N. 
Shaughnessy, Daniel 
Sullivan, James 
Seales, John 
Seales, Samuel 
Schlernitgauer, Joseph 
Snowden, A. 
Teidman, Jacob 





Teidman, William 
Tracy, Michael 
Tracey, Charles 
Terry, Tnomas 8. 
Tautmann, Francis 
Vernis, Thomas 
Walsh, Thomas 
Walsh, Francis 
Walsh, J. C. 
Walsh, James 
McGuire, Edward 
Walsh, John L. 
Waddock, Francis 
Waddock, John 
Waddock, Joseph 
Wishaar, Alphonse 
Ward, Mathias 
Weckler, Francis 
Weckler, John 
White, Emmett 
Winslow, Della 
Wietsel, F. 

Wade, James A. 
Webster, Robert 
Weiderhold, William 
Yoeman, George 
Zetille, Anthony 
Zetille, Adolph 


The author desires to make grateful acknowledgement of the valuable 
services rendered to him in the preparation of this paper by his old friend and 
fellow student, Mr. M. W. Murphy of Elmhurst, Illinois, who is surpassed by 
none either in devotion to his Alma Mater or in the honor reflected upon it by 


the standard of life he has adopted and observed. 


It is also a pleasure to 


acknowledge the courtesy of the Very Reverend Andrew Morrissey, C.8.C. and 
of Mother M. Aquina, Superior General of the Sisters of the Holy Cross in 
granting free access to the Chronicles of their respective communities. 


St. Elizabeth’s Church, Chicago. 


We would like to hear from all surviving students of the University and 
We would also like to be advised of 


also from relatives of deceased students. 
any omissions from above list.—Eb. 


(Continued in Subsequent Numbers.) 


D. J. RiorpAn. 

















THE FRANCISCANS IN SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


In January, 1857, the diocese of Quincy, Illinois, which had been 
established in 1853, was transferred and annexed to the newly erected 
diocese of Alton, and on April 26, the Rev. Henry Damian Juncker, 
pastor of the Church of the Emmanuel at Dayton, Ohio, was 
consecrated first Bishop of Alton. He found in his diocese fifty-eight 
churches, five in course of erection, thirty missions, twenty-eight 
priests, six young men studying for the ministry, and a Catholic 
population of fifty thousand.’ ‘‘ Priests were scarce, and vocations to 
the ministry were limited. In such an emergency the Bishop could 
only look to Europe for help. In the fall of the same year he crossed 
the ocean and secured followers in France, Rome, Germany, and 
Ireland.’’? The Rev. Augustine Brickwedde, pastor of St. Libory’s, 
St. Libory, Illinois, accompanied him.* 

With letters of recommendation from the Rt. Rev. Conrad 
Martin, Bishop of Paderborn, Bishop Juncker applied also to the 
Very Rev. Gregory Janknecht, Provincial of the Franciscan Province 
of the Holy Cross, in Germany. Father Brickwedde visited several 
convents of the Province, and by his eloquent pleading induced a 
number of the Fathers to volunteer for the diocese of Alton. The 
Provincial, who is said to have himself long cherished the desire of 
laboring in the foreign missions, readily acceded to the request of his 
distinguished visitor and applied to his council and to Rome for the 
powers necessary in so important a matter. 

The Provincial council, in a meeting held at Wiedenbrueck on 
July 24, 1858, gave its consent to the undertaking, and the permission 
of the Minister-General at Rome was received without much delay. 
Thereupon three fathers and six lay brothers were chosen from among 
the many that had volunteered. The fathers chosen were: Damian 
Hennewig, superior; Capistran Zwinge, and Servatius Altmicks. The 
brothers were: Irenaeus Drewes, Paschal Kutsche, Marianus Beile, 


*The Diocese of Alton, in The Catholic Encyclopedia, I, p. 367. Zurbonsen: 
Clerical Bead Roll of the Diocese of Alton, p. 13 sq. 

* The Diocese of Alton, ébid. 

*This fact and the following account are taken from the Chronicle of the 
Province of the Sacred Heart, in the Provincial archives, in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Julius Schmaenk, Edmund Wilde, and Herman Uphoff; the last two 
belonged to the Third Order Regular.* 

These nine religious assembled at Warendorf to receive 
instructions as to their work in the missions and to make the 
necessary preparations for their long journey. They bade farewell to 
their brethren on August 24 and travelled by rail to Bremen, where 
they boarded the Lloyd steamship Bremen on the 27th.’ Early the 
next morning the Bremen put to sea. Owing to a storm that lasted 
for five days, and a breakdown of the machinery which caused a delay 
of thirty hours, the voyage was a comparatively long one; it was not 
until September 14 that the Bremen steamed into the harbor of New 


York. 

The following day the religious boarded the train for Alton, 
travelling by way of Dunkirk, Erie, Cleveland, and Indianapolis, and 
reached their destination at two o’clock in the morning of September 
21. They were kindly received by the Rev. John J. Menge, rector 
of the cathedral and chancellor of the diocese. Bishop Juncker was 
absent on a Confirmation tour, and as he was expected to return 
within a few days, Rev. Menge, who had been instructed to accompany 
the Fathers to the parish to be entrusted to their charge, decided to 


*Father Damian Hennewig was born at Haltern, in the diocese of Muenster, 
Westphalia, on February 18, 1808. After holding the position of teacher and 
organist for about eight years, he felt a call to the priesthood. Upon the 
recommendation of the Rev. Paul Melchers, the future Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Cologne, he was admitted into the seminary at Muenster, and ordained a priest 
on August 17, 1850. On March 6, 1851, he entered the novitiate of the 
Franciscans of the Province of the Holy Cross, at Warendorf. Soon after his 
profession, he was, on account of his solid piety and executive ability, made 
guardian of the convent at Paderborn and Custos of the Province. When he 
expressed his willingness to accept the invitation of Bishop Juncker to labor in 
his diocese, he was appointed superior of the little band to be sent. Father 
Capistran Zwinge was born at Grosseneder, Westphalia, on April 20, 1823. He 
was clothed with the habit of the Order on September 24, 1846, and ordained 
a priest on September 4, 1849. Father Servatius Altmicks was a native of 
Warendorf. Born on July 23, 1829, he joined the Franciscan Order on October 
3, 1850, and was raised to the priesthood on April 5, 1854. These men, as also 
the Brothers, were distinguished for their piety and strict observance of the 
Rule of the Order, and their memory is still in benediction among their brethren. 
They were animated by a great love for souls, and this made them ready to take 
upon themselves the greatest hardships and privations in order to minister to 
the spiritual needs of the Catholics scattered over a wide extent of territory. 

* The travelling expenses for the nine religious, amounting to about $75 for 
each, were defrayed by the Leopoldine Association. 

*For sketch of Rev. Menge, cf. Zurbonsen, Bead Roll, p. 94. 
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await his return. ‘‘Here,’’ writes Father Servatius, ‘‘we were 
informed of our fieid of labor. In Germany we were told that 
Hanover (Germantown), in Clinton County, would be our field of 
labor, and it was described to us in the most glowing colors. At 
Alton, however, we were told: ‘To Teutopolis!’ No doubt, grave 
reasons prompted the change. We knew nothing of either place, and 
so we could readily leave the decision to the Bishop.’” 


At TEUTOPOLIS 


As Bishop Juncker’s return was delayed, it was decided’ that 
Father Damian, the superior, and two Brothers remain at Alton, and 
that Rev. Menge set out for Teutopolis with the others. The latter 
arrived there late at night on September 23, and were cordially 
welcomed by the Rev. B. Bartels, then in charge of the parish. 
Bishop Juncker arrived with Father Damian on September 30.* 

The history of Teutopolis dates from the year 1837. In that year 
about one hundred and forty Catholic immigrants from Oldenburg, 
’ Hanover, and Westphalia, Germany, who had settled in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, formed a ‘‘German Land Company,’’ whose purpose it was to 
look for cheaper homesteads and to found a German colony. Each 
member made a monthly contribution of $10 until the sum of $16,000 
was realized ; besides this, each one had to pay $10 to help defray the 
ordinary expenses. In return all who had contributed $50 received 
forty acres of land and four lots in the town to be built. The 
committee of three—Clement Uptmor, Sr., John F. Waschefort, and 
Gerard H. Bergfeld, appointed to find land suitable for the 
contemplated colony, passed through a great part of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, going as far west as Chillicothe. Repelled by the 
existence of slavery in the last-mentioned state, they returned to 
Illinois, and finally selected land in the northeastern part of 
Effingham County. The report of the committee was favorably 
received, and ten thousand acres were bought at $1.25 per acre, except 
eighty lots in the town, for which $400 were paid. The distribution 
of the land was made by lottery. All the deeds were drawn up by 
John F. Waschefort, and the plan of the town was made at Cincinnati. 
The founders of the Land Company intended to call the town St. 


"Chronicle of the Province, ad annwm. 
*Father Servatius to his family; dated Teutopolis, September 27, 1858. 
Copy in the Provincial archives. For sketch of Rev. Bartels, cf. Zurbonsen, Bead 


Roll, p. 19 sq. 
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Peter, but the name Teutopolis was adopted at the advice of a priest 
who had contributed to the fund of the Company. The first settlers 
arrived in the fall of 1838 or in the spring of 1839. Most of the early 
settlers came from Cincinnati by way of the Cumberland, or National, 
Road, which passes from Washington, D. C.; through Teutopolis to 
St. Louis and the West. Others travelled by boat to St. Louis and 
thence by wagon. Some came directly from Germany by way of 
New Orleans. These early settlers, like all pioneers, had to cope with 
the greatest hardships; but they were a sturdy people, and by their 
industry and thrift soon overcame all difficulties and even became 
prosperous.® 

The first divine services were held by the Rev. Joseph Masquelet 
toward the end of the year 1839 in a private house. The following 
year a small log church was built in the middle of the settlement and 
dedicated to St. Peter. Quarrels and dissensions soon arose, in 
consequence of which Rev. Masquelet, with his own means and on his 
own land, built a second church of logs about a mile and a half west 
of the town. The continued hostility of the people finally induced 
Rev. Masquelet, in 1842, to leave the parish and the diocese.*° From 
1842 to 1845 Teutopolis was without a resident priest, but it was 
visited occasionally by priests of the diocese of Vincennes, to which 
diocese the southeastern part of the state then belonged. The church 
records mention the Rev. Charles J. Oppermann, Rector of the 
Seminary at Vincennes, the Rev. T. N. Mullen, 0.8. A., of Newton, 
Illinois, the Rev. Roman Weinzoepfien, and the Eudist Father J. 
Vebret." In 1845 the Rev. Joseph Kuenster was appointed pastor. 
He labored successfully until 1850, when he was called to take charge 
of the parish of St. Boniface at Quincy, Illinois.** Rev. F. J. Fischer, 
pastor of St. Marie, visited Teutopolis several times after the 
departure of Rev. Kuenster, until Rev. Joseph Zoegel, in November, 
1850, was placed in charge of the parish. He soon saw the need of 
a larger church to accommodate the growing number o* the faithful, 
not only of the town, but also of the neighboring settlements who had 
to come to Teutopolis to fulfill their religious duties, and he at once 
took steps to satisfy this need. He found the people most willing to 


* Beitraege zur Geschichte von Teutopolis und Umgegend, 1901, p. 9 sqq.; 
History of Effingham County, Chicago, 1883, Part I, p. 250 sqq. 

* He probably came from Cincinnati with the first settlers. Cf. Beitraege, 
etc., p. 40; Zurbonsen, Bead Roll, p. 86. 

" Beitraege, ibid. 
“ Bruener, Kirchengeschichte Quinoy’s, 1887, p. 146 sqq. 
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aid him in every way, but serious contentions arose in regard to the 
site of the new church, a small minority even insisting on erecting 
the church outside the town limits. This party finally gained its 
point, much to the chagrin of the majority. The cornerstone of the 
new church was laid by Bishop Van de Velde on July 18, 1851, but 
the bitter feeling caused by the previous contentions continued for 
many years.** Services were held in the new church for the first time 
in March, 1853. Rev. Zoegel left the parish in June, 1854..%* During 
the following years, up to the arrival of the Franciscans, the spiritual 
needs of the people were attended to by the Rev. Joseph Weber, S. J., 
of St. Louis, Missouri, Rev. X. M. Raphael, Rev. H. Liermann, Rev. 
Charles Zucker, Rev. Thomas Frauenhofer, and Rev. B. Bartels." 

At the time of the arrival of the Franciscans, the new parochial 
residence, for which Rev. Bartels and his predecessor had collected 
the funds, was in course of construction, and the nine friars had to 
accept the hospitality of Rev. Bartels, who was living in a small frame 
house which belonged to Mr. J. F. Waschefort.** After his departure 
in the beginning of October, the religious continued to live in this 
house until a few days before Christmas, when the parochial residence 
was finished. In spite of the cramped conditions (the house contained 
only three rooms), they were very happy in their new home and made 
light of the hardships they had to undergo. The exercises of the 
community life were at once introduced and strictly observed, as 


* Chronicle of the Province. Zurbonsen, Bead Roll, p. 151. 

™* Zurbonsen, ébid. 

* Bettraege, p. 41 sq. 

“Mr. John F. Wachefort, one of the organizers of the colony at Teutopolis, 
was intimately connected with its development and prosperity. He was a native 
of Essen, Oldenburg, Germany, and came to this country in 1832, settling in 
Cincinnati. In 1835 he entered into partnership with two of his countrymen for 
the purpose of manufacturing rope and cordage. The firm soon began to prosper 
and two branch houses were established: one at Evansville, Indiana, the other 
at Teutopolis. The latter, established in 1840, was under the management of 
Mr. Waschefort. When the partnership was dissolved in 1857, each partner 
retained the business under his management. To the Teutopolis house Mr. 
Waschefort lent all his energy. Starting with a small stock of goods usually 
kept in country stores, he soon enlarged it and made his store the trading place 
of the surrounding country. Besides opening a pork packing business, he, in 
1856, built a steam flour mill and also a sawmill. In 1860 he opened a branch 
store at Effingham. Though of a quiet and retiring disposition, he took an 
active part in promoting all public enterprises. The Franciscans count him 
among their greatest benefactors. Cf. History of Effingham County, Part II, 
p. 146 sq. 
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far as the circumstances permitted. All rose at 3:45 a. M.; meditation 
followed from 4 to 5 o’clock, after which all proceeded to the church 
for the Masses. In the evening, meditation was again held from 8 to 
9 o’clock. The Provincial, Father Gregory, who visited the country 
in 1860, made some changes in this arrangement. 


The new convent, as was said, was ready for occupation about one 
week before Christmas. It was a two-storied frame building, forty 
by thirty feet, and stood west of the church on the site occupied by 
the northern wing of the present convent. The building was planned 
for Rev. Bartels and was under construction when the Franciscans 
arrived, and hence only a few necessary changes could be made. The 
plan called for four large rooms, but now nine cells had to be 
provided for, not to speak of other apartments. These were 
eonsequently very small. The furniture was poor and simple. 
Brother Irenaeus, the carpenter, manufactured dry goods boxes into 
tables, benches, and bedsteads. There were no stoves in the cells, 
except in that of the superior; the cells above the kitchen were, 
therefore, preferred, as the warmth found its way through many 
openings. The church seems to have been without heating until about 
the year 1866. The cold was often so severe that, as Father Servatius 
writes, he repeatedly nearly fainted at the altar. 

At first the community suffered from want of food, for the people 
were not yet acquainted with the ways of mendicant friars; but ere 
long this changed. In return for the spiritual services rendered by 
the Fathers, the grateful people regularly supplied them with the 
necessary food. Fresh meat could not be had during the greater part 
of the year. Now and then the people brought chickens or wild 
turkey or even a piece of venison. The only fresh fish that could 
occasionally be obtained were catfish; herring could not be had 
in town. 

In the midst of all difficulties and privations, the nine religious 
were happy and contented, and in their letters to the Provincial and 
to their friends they always gave expression to their joy and gratitude 
for having been permitted to leave their native country and to labor 
for the salvation of souls in the missions of the New World. 


In CHARGE OF THE PARISH 


On Sunday, September 26, 1858, Rev. Bartels delivered his 
farewell sermon to the congregation and introduced the Franciscans 
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as his successors. The latter formally took charge of the parish on 
Sunday, October 3, Father Capistran delivering the first sermon.** 

In consequence of the quarrels and dissensions among the people 
and of the frequent changes of pastors, not to speak of the fact that 
the parish did not have a resident pastor for months, the spiritual 
condition of the people was a sad one. In his first letter to the 
Provincial, dated May 9, 1859, in which he gives a brief account of 
his endeavors since taking charge of the parish, Father Damian 
writes: The parish ‘‘seemed to be a barren field. Hardly any one 
showed a desire to receive the Sacraments. It was only when persons 
were in danger of death that we were called to administer the 
Sacraments, for just then many were dangerously ill and not a few 
died.’’ By his prudent zeal, Father Damian soon gained the 
confidence of the people, harmony was restored, and there were 
unmistakable signs of a spiritual reformation. 

Pope Pius [IX had proclaimed a jubilee for the year 1858, ‘‘in 
order that through the united prayers of the faithful the Church 
might spread and that all nations might be brought to the unity of 
the faith.’’ Bishop Juncker assigned the last three months of the 
year for the gaining of the jubilee indulgence in his diocese, and he 
also expressed the desire that, wherever possible, a mission be preached 
to the people during this time of grace. The Fathers, accordingly, 
conducted a mission for the parish of Teutopolis and neighborhood 
from December 11 to 19.** All the communicants, about five hundred 
persons, received the Sacraments and by their subsequent fervor 
afforded the Fathers great spiritual consolation.’® 

The parish at Teutopolis did not afford sufficient work for the 
zealous friars, and for this reason Bishop Juncker entrusted also 
Green Creek and Effingham, of which places Rev T. Frauenhofer was 


* Provincial Archives. 

“Father Servatius to Father Provincial Gregory, May 11, 1859. This was 
the second mission in the history of the parish. The first was given, in 1853, 
by the Jesuit Fathers Weber and Patschowski. 

* The mission at Teutopolis was not the first given by the Fathers since their 
arrival in the diocese. Rev. Augustus Brickwedde, who, as we have seen, was 
instrumental in bringing the Franciscans into the diocese of Alton, had stipulated, 
while still in Germany, that the Fathers give their first mission in his parish. 
Accordingly, we find Fathers Capistran and Servatius preaching a mission at St. 
Libory, from November 7 to 14, 1858. They next gave missions at Hanover 
(Germantown) from November 14 to 24, and at Breese in Clinton County, from 
December 5 to 10.—Chronicle of the Province.—Father Servatius to Father 
Provincial Gregory, May 11, 1859. 
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pastor since 1857, to their care.2® Father Capistran was placed in 
charge of the former place, and Father Servatius of the latter. On 
December 19, the very day on which the mission closed at Teutopolis, 
Father Servatius opened another at Green Creek, which lasted until 
the 24th, while Father Capistran preached a mission at Effingham 


from December 25 to 30.7" 
Henceforth Green Creek and Effingham were regularly attended 
from Teutopolis. The Fathers arrived on Friday and remained until 


Monday or Tuesday, at times even longer. 


EXTENDED LABORS OF THE F'ATHERS 


The Franciscans were the only priests for many miles, and hence 
their field of labor comprised a very extensive territory. Father 
Servatius wrote to Father Provincial Gregory, under date of May 11, 
1859: ‘‘My principal, that is, ordinary, charge is Effingham and 
environs as far as—I do not know the limits. Our mission district 
extends, as Rev. Bartels, the former pastor of Teutopolis expressed 
it, ‘to the ends of the world,’ or as Rev. Menge said: ‘from the rising 
of the sun to the going down thereof.’ At Effingham I know only 


* Beitraege, p. 66.—Zurbonsen, Bead Roll, p. 41.—Green Creek is situated 
in Douglas Township, Effingham County, about six miles north of Effingham. 
The first settlers, all Germans, came about the year 1838. They devoted them- 
selves to farming and in the course of time became fairly well to do. Up to 
the year 1848 they fulfilled their religious duties at Teutopolis, seven miles 
distant. In that year they built a log church, and thenceforth Green Creek was 
attended from Teutopolis, until 1856, when Rev. Thomas Frauenhofer was 
appointed its first resident pastor. Cf. Beitraege, p. 89.—History of Effingham 
County, Part I, p. 149.—Zurbonsen, Bead Roll, p. 41.—The Fathers sometimes 
refer to Effingham as Broughten. Regarding these names, the History of 
Effingham County, Part I, p. 150, sq., says: ‘‘The original town was called 
‘*Broughton’’ and was named for Mr. Brough, an Ohio man, afterward Governor 
of that commonwealth of statesmen. Broughton was surveyed and laid out by 
George Wright, County Surveyor, and the plot recorded May 16, 1853.—An 
addition was made to the town of Broughton by Alexander & Little, July 1, 1858. 
After this the identity of Broughton seems to be lost, as we find no further 
reference to it in the records. Effingham having been laid out some years prior 
to this addition to Broughton, the latter was finally merged into Effingham, and 
the name of Broughton dropped.’’—The religious needs of the Catholics of 
Effingham were attended to from Teutopolis up to the year 1856, when Rev. 
Frauenhofer was made pastor of Green Creek. Services were held in a log 
church. Rev. Frauenhofer took steps to erect a church of brick. The corner- 
stone of the new church was laid in the spring of 1858. Cf. Beitraege, p. 93, sq. 
—History of Effingham County, Part I, p. 161. 

™ Father Servatius to Father Provincial, May 11, 1859. 
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that Teutopolis, where Father Damian is stationed, lies to the east, 
and that Father Capistran is laboring in the north; westward and 
southward, however, I do not know the limits.’’ 

A sick eall, in December, 1859, to Watson, in the southern part 
of Effingham County, led to the discovery of a colony of French 
Canadians at that place. ‘‘I found myself among French 
Canadians who had settled there. They are without spiritual aid, 
140 miles from the nearest French priest, and are thus exposed, in 
life and death, to the greatest danger. From this time I often thought 
of the Frenchmen, but I was at a loss how to help them. A few days 
later we began our second missionary trip (again southward),”* and 
we were kept so busy that it was only in February (1859) that I 
could find an opportunity to visit the French colony. I again made 
the trip on horseback. My arrival caused the greatest surprise. I 
remained two days, celebrating Mass in the log house in which the 
man had died.** After the Gospel of the Mass, I read to them, on 
the first day, the Gospel of the preceding Sunday, and on the second, 
that of the following Sunday, and then delivered a short sermon on 
‘The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion,’ and on ‘The 
Means of Salvation.’ It caused me great joy to find, on that same 
day, how well they had understood and followed my brief exhortations 
given in broken French. Since that time, I have had many gladdening 
experiences of this kind; for since I visited the people and gathered 
them about a temporary altar, they now come to Effingham, where 
they find me, as a rule, on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday. A 
number of German and Irish families which I discovered in these 
parts in a similar manner, now also come to Effingham to assist at 
divine service and to receive the Sacraments. Thus, with the 
assistance of God’s grace, we find here, not only a few stray sheep, 
but whole families, whole parishes, of whose existence neither priests 
nor bishop had an idea.’’** 


CaLL To Howarp’s Point 


The truth of this last assertion was shown in the case of a parish 
at Howard’s Point.* One day in August, 1859, writes Father 


™ The first journey was made the preceding year to give the missions at St. 
Libory and Breese. 

* Whom Father Servatius had prepared for death on his former visit. 

* Father Servatius to Father Provincial, May 11, 1859. 

* The present St. Elmo, Fayette County. It is now attended from Altamont. 
Cf. The Catholic Directory. 
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Servatius, ‘‘an old man came to us from Howard’s Point and begged 
that one of us accompany him. He explained that he belonged to a 
parish numbering about twenty-five families, native Americans mostly 
from Kentucky, who had not seen a priest for several years. It being 
Friday, none of us could go with him, because we had to attend our 
missions on Sunday. Father Superior Damian, however, promised to 
send a Father the following week, if they would come and get him. 
This settlement, situated about twenty-five miles from Teutopolis, has 
already built a church, but a priest has not yet set his foot into it.’’ 
In this church ‘‘I said Mass daily during my stay. I endeavored to 
encourage and instruct the people in order to prepare them for the 
reception of the Sacraments, for which they had longed in vain for 
so many years. My first care was to have the children not yet baptized 
brought to me; I found that all under five years of age had not 
received baptism. On one occasion, six of them were brought at one 
time. The condition of the older children you can easily imagine. I 
found them in the greatest ignorance, and it caused me much trouble 
to teach them the most necessary truths of religion, although I gave 
eatechetical instructions four to six times a day. This congregation 
was in fact so forlorn and forsaken that the people did not even know 
where in the world their bishop lived. 


‘‘In the meantime Father Damian informed the Bishop of my 
discovery, and I was ordered to send in a complete report. The 
Ordinary, in answering, promised to visit the congregation soon and 
instructed me how to take care of the mission for the future. I 
followed his instructions until I was recalled from Teutopolis.’’** 


In SOUTHEASTERN ILLINOIS 


Before giving an account of other missions in the vicinity of 
Teutopolis, we shall briefly describe the missionary journeys of the 
Fathers to the southeastern part of the State, as far as the Ohio and 
Wabash rivers. It is to be deplored, in the interest of history, that 
these zealous men have left us so few and incomplete accounts of their 
labors. As it is, only two accounts are extant. One is contained in 
a report sent by Father Capistran to the Provincial, in December, 
1861; a copy of this report is to be found in the Provincial archives. 
The other account is a part of a letter written, in January, 1900, by 


* He was sent to Quincy, Illinois, in December, 1859, to found a house there. 
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Father Kilian*’ to Father Ludger Glauber, who was collecting data 
for the history of Teutopolis and its missions. Copies of this letter 
are preserved in the archives of the convent and of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary at Teutopolis. 

In the autumn of 1859, Father Capistran, at the urgent request 
of Bishop Juncker, visited Piopolis, then known as Mount St. John’s, 
or Belle Prairie. In his report, Father Capistran writes: ‘‘This 
parish is about one hundred miles from Teutopolis, in Hamilton 
County. The Catholics living there are mostly immigrants from 
Baden. As to pastoral care, their lot was for a long time a sad one, 
but during the last years there has been a change for the better. 
The congregation numbers from thirty to forty families. For years 
it has a frame church in which the people are wont to assemble every 
Sunday, even if there is no priest with them, in order to say their 
prayers and to sing hymns. It is the only German settlement in that 
part of the State. The people expect to have a resident pastor. It is 
said that in this neighborhood, and also fifty miles farther off, 
Benedictines are about to found a residence, a thing much to be 
desired in the interest of the Catholics there.’’ 

On the occasion of this first visit, Father Capistran remained 


four weeks, in order, especially, to prepare the children for first Holy 
Communion. A mission for the whole parish concluded the visit. 
From this time on the Fathers visited the settlement four times a 
year until March, 1870, when the Bishop found it possible to station 
a priest there.** From Piopolis the Fathers extended their labors 


* Father Kilian Schloesser arrived in this country in August, 1860, with 
Father Provincial Gregory Janknecht, who came at the urgent request of the 
Fathers to perform the canonical visitation of the new foundation. In 1862 he 
succeeded Father Damian as superior at Teutopolis, and when the residence was 
made a convent in 1863, he was chosen its first guardian. In 1864 he was 
appointed Commissary of the Provincial, and as such guided the missions until 
1869. In spite of his many duties as superior, he was indefatigable in ministering 
to the spiritual needs of Catholics living in the neighboring counties. Cf. Die 
Franziskaner Provinz vom Heiligsten Herzen Jesu, St. Louis, Missouri, 1908, p. 
191, sq. 

* Provincial Archives.—In his letter to Father Ludger, Father Kilian writes: 
‘*During the first years of my stay at Teutopolis, Bishop Juncker urgently 
requested me to visit the settlement at Mount St. John’s four times a year. 
I did so for about five years.’’ Father Kilian’s first visit was made probably in 
1862 or 1863. When he was recalled to another field of labor, the parish was 
attended to by Father Mathias Hiltermann and Father Ambrose Janssen. Cf. 
Beitraege, p. 96. 
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to other missions in those parts. Setting out on horseback, they 
traversed the neighboring counties to bring the consolations of religion 
to the seattered Catholics. The places visited by them, as mentioned 
in their reports and in the chronicle of the Province, are: Ashley, 
Washington County; Mount Vernon, Jefferson County ; McLeansboro, 
Hamilton County; Carmi, Dolan Setilement, and Grayville, White 
County; Shawneetown, Pond Settlement, New Haven, and Equality, 
Gallatin County; Elizabethtown and Rosiclare, Hardin County. 

‘*These settlements were formerly attended, a few times a year, 
by a priest from Indiana; of late, however, by a priest of our diocese 
who was stationed at Shawneetown. But since both made their 
missionary journey during Easter time without the things necessary 
for Mass and for administering the Sacraments, and since the priest 
of our diocese referred to, this summer joined the army as chaplain,”™* 
the faithful far and wide were deprived of the ministrations of a 
priest, and many were still waiting in fall for an opportunity to fulfill 
their Easter duty. 

‘*The arrival of the priest was, therefore, made known to all in 
the neighborhood. In spite of many great difficulties, especially as to 
the language, everyone tried to make use of the opportunity to comply 
with his duty. A large room was converted into a chapel, a bureau 
or a table had to serve as an altar. Great ignorance prevailed in 
religious matters, even of the fundamental doctrines. Young men of 
twenty years had not the faintest idea of the Blessed Sacrament. It 
was indeed saddening, but there were experiences that sweetened the 
difficulties and made one forget all hardships and toil. 

‘‘At Grayville, in White County, on the Wabash River, about 


This refers, no doubt, to Rev. Louis A. Lambert, the author of Notes 
on Ingersoll and editor of the New York Freeman’s Journal. He was ordained 
a priest for the diocese of Alton in 1859 and appointed assistant pastor of 
Cairo, Illinois, from which place he attended the wants of the Catholics scattered 
through the southern tier of the counties bordering on the Ohio River and 
extending from the Mississippi to the Wabash. Shortly after, Father Lambert 
was appointed pastor of the cathedral of Alton. From there he was sent to the 
mission of Shawneetown, which included the counties of Gallatin, White, 
Hamilton, Saline, Pope, and Johnson. ‘‘ While in the faithful discharge of his 
duties the War of the Rebellion broke out and a commission was issued to Father 
Lambert from the authorities at headquarters in Springfield, Illinois. The official 
document was issued to him as chaplain of the Eighteenth Regimeut of Illinois 
Infantry Volunteers, to rank as captain of cavalry, from July 1, 1861. Cf. 
Biographical Sketch, in Notes on Ingersoll, by Rev. L. A. Lambert, published 
by the Buffalo Catholic Publication Company, Buffalo, New York, 1883. 
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one hundred and forty miles from Teutopolis, a good Bavarian, with 
whom I stayed over night, told me of the great difficulties which the 
Catholies of the place found in the fulfillment of their religious duties. 
A large Catholic congregation could have been established there, he 
said, if many Catholies, influenced by the religious conditions, had not 
packed up their belongings and moved away. On account of the small 
number of those remaining, they had not been able to have a church 
and priest of their own. In the beginning, he said, the people of a 
certain sect threatened to stone a visiting priest; that now, however, 
they openly acknowledge that their town did not develop as they 
desired, because there was no Catholic church to attract and keep 
the people; that he himself would be compelled, as soon as his 
children would be of sufficient age, to try his luck elsewhere, if only 
to safeguard their religious education. His condition is that of many 
others.’ ’*° 

‘‘At Rosiclare the large congregation has built a church, but a 
priest has not visited it for many years. I therefore remained there 
eight days and gave a mission, preaching in the morning and evening. 
The people are almost all from Wuerzburg (Bavaria), whose patron 
saint is St. Kilian, Bishop and Martyr, and for this reason I was not 
surprised to find that nearly all the boys bore the name of Kilian. 
I once jokingly remarked that, if I were pastor of the place, I would 
eall it Kilianopolis. On this trip, or on a former one, I baptized 
thirty-two persons, many of whom were adults. 

‘‘In one house by the roadside, where I stayed over night, I 
baptized five persons. The grandfather, a Protestant, told me that 
he had not seen a Catholic priest for seven years; that before that 
time he had, for several years, had the happiness of offering 
hospitality to an elderly Benedictine from Kentucky, who passed by 
once a year; that he was happy to be able to give shelter again to 
a priest; the more so, because his daughter-in-law was a Catholic. 
I found him and his son well disposed, and I made use of the leisure 
the evening afforded to instruct them. The next morning I baptized 
the grandfather, his son, and three children.’’*° 

These trips to the southern part of the State, which were made 
on horseback three or four times a year, until about the year 1868, 
are undoubtedly to be reckoned among the most arduous activities of 





* Report of Father Capistran. 
” Father Kilian to Father Ludger. 
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the Fathers; not only because the trips were connected with many 
hardships and dangers which not unfrequently threatened the life of 
the missionaries, but also because the Fathers were thrown entirely 
upon their own resources for five or six weeks at a time. But the 
knowledge that they brought spiritual aid and consolation to so many 
who were deprived of it for many years, was an abundant compen- 
sation for the hardships and toil which they had to undergo. 


(To be continued.) 


Teutopolis, Illinois. Siuas Barts, O. F. M. 




















THE NORTHEASTERN PART OF THE 
DIOCESE OF ST. LOUIS UNDER 
BISHOP ROSATI 


(First Paper) 


Of all the States bordering on the Mississippi River, Illinois can 
claim the proud distinction of having been the first to receive the 
Word of God in its generous soil and to bear the first fruits of many 
spiritual harvests in its early Catholic settlements of Kaskaskia, 
Cahokia and Fort Chartres. ‘Tis true, Tennessee and Mississippi 
may contend, to the exclusion of Illinois, for the honor of having 
received the first visit of messengers of the Faith, the heroic 
companions of De Soto,’ on his march from Florida to the wilderness 
beyond the great river which they called the Rio Grande in 1541. 
And Missouri itself can point with honest pride to the fact that her 
virgin soil was consecrated to the service of the Cross by the same 
adventurous band long before the coming of Marquette, Hennepin, 


and St. Cosme.” 
But the discovery of the great river by the Spaniards bore no 


immediate practical results, either temporal or spiritual, whilst 
Marquette’s voyage of discovery inaugurated a great religious move- 


*The question as to when De Soto first saw and crossed the Mississippi 
River is extensively treated by Louis Houck in his History of Missouri, Vol. I, 
p. 98. He does not reach a definite conclusion, but says: ‘‘This only in clear, 
that a crossing was effected at some point between the Arkansas and St. 
Francois Rivers.’’ De Soto began his march in June, 1539, and died May 
21, 1542. 

*It was in May, 1541, that the ceremony of the erection of the cross within 
the limits of the present State of Missouri, probably near New Madrid, was 
held. Cf. Irving, Conquest of Florida, p. 114. An eye witness, the Gentleman 
of Elvas, as he styles himself, says: ‘‘ De Soto directed a lofty cross to be made 
and set up in the highest part of the town, declaring to the citizens that the 
Christians worshipped that in the form and memory of the one on which Christ 
suffered. He placed himself with his people before it, on their knees, while 
the Indians did likewise; and he told them that from that time thenceforth they 
should thus worship the Lord, of whom he had spoken to them, that was in the 
skies, asking Ilim for whatsoever they stood in need.’’ C. XXTII. This was 
in 1541. Marquette made his voyage of discovery in 1673, Hennepin in 1680, 
and St. Cosme in 1699. 
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ment for the conversion of the native races, and the preservation of 
the faith among the voyageurs and wood rangers from Canada and 
the French immigrants that followed in their wake. Kaskaskia, with 
its mixed population of Christians, Indians, French traders and 
colonists, became the center of religion and civilization in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. 

The defeat of France, however, at far-away Quebec, September 
13, 1759, and the suppression of the Jesuit Order* in 1764 sealed 
the doom of these flourishing missions and almost swept away the 
last vestiges of Christianity and civilization in Illinois. The Jesuit 
Fathers were dragged away from the Kaskaskia missions, the Fathers 
of the Foreign Mission disappeared from Cahokia ; the Indian converts 
of both centers vanished before the ruthless power approaching from 
the East, and what remained of former strength was gradually 
merged in the rising Rome of the West, St. Louis. Founded in 1764, 
the new town on the west side of the Mississippi River grew and 
prospered, at first almost imperceptibly, then more distinctly, and 
at last it became the commercial emporium of the Mississippi Valley. 
It was in 1818 that St. Louis, the heir of Kaskaskia and its 
dependencies, began to take the lead in the work of Christianizing 
the vast territory round about. For in this year the city became 
the seat of the Bishop of Upper and Lower Louisiana, Louis William 
Valentine Du Bourg. With the zealous bishop came a goodly number 
of missionaries from France, Italy, Belgium, and Germany. A 
seminary was established at the Barrens and the Jesuit Fathers from 
Maryland were settled at Florissant. From now on there was to be 
no break in the ever-widening circle of spiritual conquest. To the 
south, west and east radiated the routes of the missionaries from the 
center, St. Louis. Every year new champions of the Faith were sent 
out, every year new territory was made tributary to the Cross. 

When in 1826 the almost boundless diocese of Louisiana was 
divided* and Bishop Joseph Rosati received the appointment to St. 





*The Order of the Jesuits, so intimately connected with the early triumphs 
of the Faith among the North American Indians, was suppressed by Pope Clement 
XIV by the Brief Dominus ac Redemptor, dated July 21, 1773. But various 
countries had long before this by royal decrees suppressed the Order in their 
own dominions, so France in 1764. The Jesuit Fathers of Kaskaskia obeyed 
the civil mandate, that is, yielded to force, and with one exception returned to 
France. 

‘New Orleans and St. Louis were made episcopal cities on the same day. 
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Louis, his diocese comprised all of Arkansas, Missouri and Iowa and 
the Indian territories beyond the Missouri line. Besides being, for 
a time, administrator of New Orleans, the good bishop had the 
spiritual care of Illinois by delegation from the Bishop of Bardstown. 
‘‘T have been requested,’’ Bishop Rosati writes, ‘‘to afford the 
Catholics of Illinois that assistance which is in my power.’’* And he 
did his best in fulfilling this charge imposed upon him by the saintly 
Bishop Flaget, at first only by taking over the care of the ancient 
parishes of the American Bottom, but soon looking around for new 
opportunities. It is the purpose of this series of articles to treat of 
one great sector of this vast field of operations, the northern half of 
Illinois, and to show how the Catholic religion was carried from St. 
Louis to the numerous cities, towns and villages blossoming forth, 
as if by magic, under the influence of the successive mighty swarms 
of immigration from the East and South. 


The dividing line was the southern boundary of Arkansas. Bishop Rosati was 
at first designated Bishop of New Orleans, then, at his urgent request, he was 
appointed first bishop of St. Louis instead of New Oreans, but was charged 
with the administration of that diocese, until Bishop De Neckere accepted the 
appointment. Bishop De Neckere was elected August 4, 1829, and consecrated 
May 16, 1830. The last official act of Bishop Rosati as administrator of New 
Orleans was the consecration of the chapel of the Ursulines. 

* At the very beginning of Bishop Du Bourg’s administration as Bishop of 
Louisiana, 1818, Bishop Flaget had placed the remnants of the old French 
parishes and Indian mission on the Illinois side of the river in charge of that 
prelate, and Bishop Rosati only continued the ministry then begun. But as the 
limits of dioceses in the vast and unexplored territory were but ill defined, the 
various bishops exchanged with one another the powers of vicar-general, to be 
granted to the priests along the supposed boundary lines. Thus Bishop Rosati 
had the powers of vicar-general for Bardstown, Vincennes, New Orleans, Detroit, 
and far away Walla-Walla on the Pacific Ocean. As a sample we will quote 
the letter of Bishop Flaget, translated from the original Latin, dated December 
3, 1832: ‘‘As it frequently happens that priests of the diocese of St. Louis 
visit missions in the diocese of Bardstown, and in other places subject to our 
jurisdiction, and as these priests may be of great spiritual advantage to the 
faithful of our jurisdiction, if they have the necessary faculties to preach the 
Word of God and administer the sacraments to them, we, desiring to provide 
as much as we can for the salvation of all the faithful of Christ living within 
the limits of our jurisdiction, give to the Illustrious and Most Reverend Joseph 
Rosati, Bishop of St. Louis, all the faculties of our Vicar-General, ad generali- 
tatem, ut dicunt, causarwm, so that he may communicate them to his Vicar- 
General, and other priests, without any limitation.’’ 

BENEDICT JOSEPH, Bishop of Bardstown. 
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Yet whilst devoting our main attention to the beginnings of the 
Church in Northern Illinois, the present dioceses of Rockford, Peoria, 
and Alton, and the outlying districts of Chicago,* which by the 
Apostolic Bull of June 71, 1834, were made a part of the diocese 
of St. Louis, and remained so until the erection of the diocese of 
Chicago in 1844, we must in our present investigations extend the 
geographical limits so as to include the adjoining counties of Missouri, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, which, in the early days of Bishop Rosati, really 
formed, with Northern Illinois, one single, distinct missionary field, 
separated from the other parts of the diocese by miles and miles of 
pathless wilderness, and evangelized by the same priests, who were 
not infrequently resident pastors on one side of the river and 
wandering missionaries on the other. 

Now, as Bishop Rosati of St. Louis was the guiding spirit in this 
concerted movement that attempted and succeeded to extend God’s 
kingdom over this wide and promising domain, at the very time when 
the hardy pioneers from the Eastern and Southern states and, later 
on, from Ireland and Germany, came with irresistible force to reclaim 
the pleasant wildwood stretches along the rivers and streams and 
then the open prairie for agriculture, commerce and the arts of 
civilized life, we have restricted our historical investigation to the 
years that elapsed between his appointment to St. Louis as its first 
bishop in 1827 and his departure for Rome in 1840. 

The grand development of the Church in Northern Illinois, as 
well as in the adjoining territories, came, of course, at a later day; 
yet the roots of its strength go down to those early painful and heroic 
efforts that were made under the guidance and inspiration of Bishop 
Joseph Rosati by the Lutz’s, MeMahon’s, Lefevere’s, Mazzuchelli’s, 
St. Cyrs, the Brickwedde’s, Tukers, Hamilton’s, Raho’s, and Parodis, 
of whose eventful lives we wish to recount the details, as far as we 
ean, in their own words. For, as Lord Acton said, ‘‘ History, to be 
above evasion or dispute, must stand on documents, not on opinion.’’ 
The Archives of the Archdiocese of St. Louis’ contain material of 
great importance and historical interest in regard to this very period, 


*Chicago was, indeed, for a time under the care of Bishop Rosati, but it 
never formed a part of St. Louis Diocese, which extended on the east only as 
far as Ottawa in La Salle County, Illinois, and therefore does not come, strictly 
speaking, within the terms of this article. Yet we cannot altogether exclude 
this great center of Catholicity from our consideration. 

"I was very glad to find a short note written by Father Lambing in regard 
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consisting of the letters of the priests and laymen that had a share 
in the work, showing the almost overpowering difficulties and the 
often unexpected consolations they met, as well as the diversity of 
character in the various laborers in the vineyard, intensely and 
sometimes sadly human, yet animated by a living, unwavering faith 
in God and in the cause they served. 


I. PHysicaL anp SprriruaL ConpiTions BEerore 1827 


It will be remembered how Father Marquette and his companions 
started on their voyage of discovery from the Mission of St. Ignace 
at Michillimackinack,® skirting the northern shore of Lake Michigan, 
then speeding their canoes through Green Bay and ascending the 
Fox River almost to its source: then crossing the portage to the 
headwaters of the Wisconsin River, how they glided along until at 
length the mighty Mississippi, the Father of Waters, received them 
on his broad bosom and carried them southward past the mouths 
of many other great rivers, the Illinois, the Missouri, the Ohio, and 
the Arkansas; and lastly, thinking they had almost reached the 
mouth of the Mississippi itself, how they turned their canoes up 
stream and after many weary days and nights entered the Illinois 
River that guided them to the banks of the great lake from which 
they had started. The first permanent settlements of white people 
and centers of Christian culture in the missionary field of which 
we are treating are situated on this very route of Father Marquette. 
At the juncture of the Wisconsin with the Mississippi lies Prairie 


to the method to be pursued in this series: ‘‘In reading the life of a person 
we always prefer to hear him speak for himself, and hence the value of such 
works depends in a great measure on the reproduction of as much of the original 
documents as space will permit. And they should find a place, even at the 
expense of not having so smooth a narrative as might have been produced by 
giving merely the sense. A man’s own words always carry greater weight when 
he speaks them then they do from the pen of his biographer, and this is 
especially true of such works as by their nature are to become the basis of 
general history.’’ The American Catholic Historical Researches, II, 3:1-42. 
Our St. Louis archives are rich in such materials of history, and we would much 
rather give them as they are than merit the name of a polished writer. 

*Michillimackinack, or Mackinack, was the straits that join Lake Huron with 
Lake Michigan, and thus was destined to form the gateway to the wild and 
mysterious western world, the starting point for the missionary expeditions of 
our early history. The Mission of St. Ignace at Mackinac was founded by the 
Jesuit Father Allouez. 
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du Chien, so named in honor of an early Indian chief. A little lower 
in Illinois we find the town of Galena, in the district called Fever 
River. Then there is Dubuque and Davenport in Iowa, the favorite 
settlements of Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, O0.P. On the Missouri 
side we find strung out for more than two hundred miles the missions 
of that blunt, brave and gentle-hearted apostle, Peter Paul Lefevere, 
afterwards Administrator-Bishop of Detroit. Crossing over to the 
Illinois side we greet those early cares and attractions of the same 
missionary, Commence or Nauvoo, Warsaw, Quincy, and Alton. 
Ascending the Illinois River we pass Naples, Beardstown, Pekin, 
Peoria—the favorite haunts of Father George Hamilton; and lastly 
Peru, La Salle, and Ottawa, made famous by the strenuous labors 
of Fathers Raho and Parodi, both Lazarists. Two of the tributaries 
of the Illinois River are frequently mentioned in our missionary 
letters, the Sangamon River and Crooked Creek, the settlements 
along which were attended by the founder of the earliest church in 
Chicago, Father St. Cyr. It was but natural that the tide of 
immigration should follow the only highways of travel then to be 
found—the rivers and streams. The endless prairie lands of 
Northern Illinois seemed, for a long time, to repel the immigrant, 
though their beauty and fertility had been proclaimed by all 
travelers, from the days of Marquette and Zenobius Mambre down 
to the close of the War of 1815 when the soldiers returning from the 
North gave glowing accounts of these mysterious regions. For 
mysterious, almost forbidding, the prairie had appeared to many: 
the rolling land, covered with luxuriant vegetation, yet without trees, 
and almost without water-courses, grand, yet sinister in its utter 
loneliness.°® 

The northernmost settlement in the diocese of Bishop Rosati, 
and, at the same time, the first one in our chosen territory visited by 
a priest from St. Louis, was Prairie du Chien, at the confluence of 


*For further particulars see Ford, History of Illinois, passim; Moses, 
Illinois: ‘‘Central Illinois was a continuous prairie with narrow strips of timber 
along the rivers.’’ Another authority states: ‘‘In 1816 Indians roamed through 
Morgan, Sangamon, and all counties west of the Illinois River. In 1818 Illinois 
numbered 45,000 souls. Some two thousand, descendants of French settlers, lived 
in the villages of Kaskaskia, Prairie du Rocher, Prairie du Pont, Cahokia, Peoria 
and Chicago. The bulk of the population consisted of immigrants from the East 
and from Ireland. In the year of Father Rosati’s coming to Missouri, 1818, 
Illinois still clung to its original state of natural beauty and freedom, marked 
only at wide intervals by the homesteads of the white intruder. 
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the Wisconsin and the Mississippi. The first priest to make a longer 
stay on the site of the future city was Father Louis Hennepin in 
1680. In 1685 Fort St. Nicholas was built by the French Commandant 
of the West, Nicholas Perrot. About 1780 a permanent settlement 
began to grow up around the Poste. What missionaries attended it 
we cannot say, but in 1817 we get some authentic information on 
the religious conditions obtaining among the people of that region. 
It was the lone Trappist Missionary, Mary Joseph Dunand, that 
remained at the Poste a few months and left us an interesting 
account of what he saw and experienced there. Marie Joseph 
Dunand was born at Chapelle les Rennes in Lorraine on April 22, 
1774. Enlisting in the army during the revolutionary disturbances, 
he was ordered one day to shoot a priest. His Christian feelings 
rebelled against such an act of sacrilege. That very day found him 
on the way to Switzerland as a deserter. But in Switzerland the 
one-time grenadier found peace in the Trappist monastery of Val 
Sainte, where he made his noviciate and was raised to the sacred 
ministry. On the third day of February, 1805, Father Dunand 
started from Val Sainte on a mission to America, where he arrived 
on the 14th of August of the same year. Joining his Trappist 
brethren under Abbot Urban Guillet, he proceeded with them to 
Kentucky, and, in the course of time, to Florissant in Missouri, and 
lastly to what is even today called Monk’s Mound near Cahokia in 
Illinois. When the establishment at Monk’s Mound was broken 
up in 1813 and the Trappists started on their journey home, Father 
Dunand, the Prior, obtained permission, at the request of Bishop 
Flaget, to remain as a missionary, and took up his residence at 
Florissant, where he held the position of pastor with several missions 
until 1820. It was in 1817, when peace had been re-established with 
the Indians of the North, that Father Dunand made his visit to 
Prairie du Chien. I will transcribe the account he gives of it in 
his so-called Diary:*° ‘‘I wish to speak of the voyage I undertook 
to visit a settlement three hundred leagues distant, where until that 
time there had never been a priest. 


It was situated farther up than the Wisconsin, on the left bank of the 
Mississippi. It took me thirty-four days to reach it. I set out in the beginning 


* Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 4, and XXVII, No.1. By mistake the name of the Trappist is given 
as Durand. Dunand is correct, as evidenced by several letters of good Father 
Prior, preserved in our archives. 
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of March, 1817, accompanied by six men, of whom five were for rowing and one 
for steering the canoe. I had bargained to pay each one a hundred and ten 
francs a month; for they would have many difficulties to overcome. Not only 
were winds quite frequent, but the cold was extreme and caused us much suffering. 
Hardly had we set out when snow covered the earth anew. The ice which had 
formed along the river came near ending our trip. The oars scarcely touched 
the water when they were laden with ice. We were several days in one place 
without being able ot make any progress. When we were about a hundred 
leagues up the river we came to rapids nearly six leagues long; we ascended 
them with great difficulty and not without danger of perishing. Every evening 
when we had put to land to pass the night the savages came to visit us; after 
they had gotten warmed up a little the chief came and gave me his hand, as did 
also the leaders among them. I flung them a piece of tobacco to mollify them, 
as they still were dangerous although peace had been made. 

The thirty-fourth day from the time of my departure, after great fatigue 
and hardships, we reached the place where we sought to carry the light of faith. 
I was heartily welcomed by the people who had invited me to pay them this visit. 
The commander of the fort, although a Protestant, honored me with a visit and 
offered me his services. I lived one month among these people who, until then, 
had been entirely abandoned. I administered Holy Baptism to a great many, 
large and small, among whom there were many half-breeds and savages. In 
short, all day I was occupied in the exercise of the holy ministry. Three persons 
only refused to profit by my visit. Protestants came every day to the instructions; 
even the Jews were converted. The savages of different nations were exact in 
attendance at Mass; the savage women brought me their children in groups, some 
to be baptized, others that they might behold a Makita Courage; that is to say, 
a black-robe, who speaks to the Master of Life, it is thus they call the priest. 
I will say in a word that God blessed my work (notwithstanding my unworthiness) 
far beyond what I had hoped for. 


Dreadful things were witnessed by the good Prior on this journey 
through the country devastated by years of Indian warfare, and even 
then cruelties were perpetrated that made his stout heart quail: 


One day when again going up the Mississippi I arrived with my canoe and 
the men who accompanied me near a house which the savages had set afire and 
where some horrible cruelties had been committed. The father and mother, whom 
they had sealped, were lying dead before the door.- Besides this, they had 
massacred seven children, most of them girls. The largest one they had put on 
the hearth of the chimney to serve as a log; two they had placed as andirons, 
two above crosswise and the two smallest in a kettle in which someone was 
making soap. The house was on fire when we arrived. I shuddered with fear 
lest the savages might still be there; but a domesticated savage who accompanied 
me reassured me by saying that, from what they had done on a similar occasion, 
it was safe to assume that they had promptly withdrawn. 

With much confusion, I reviewed this burning house and the bloody corpses 
when a sight sadder still, at least more apt to excite pity, caught my eye. A 
poor old man, nearly sixty-five years of age, came before me having been scalped 
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and left for dead by the savages. ‘‘ Father Joseph,’’ he said to me, ‘‘save my 
soul! Save my soul!’’ (speaking in the English language). We took all possible 
care of him and he became some better, but at the end of a few days he died.” 


Prairie du Chien lay in the very center of these Indian 
disturbances, and Father Dunand naturally dwelt on them in his 
Diary at greater length. We will give another incident to show in 
what a hopeless condition the greater part of Northern Illinois was 
just before the dawn of its Christianization : 

‘‘One day. two Americans fell into their hands,’’ writes Father 
Dunand, ‘‘and lest they might escape they brought them to a savage 
village. While their fate was being decided they were laid on their 
backs on the earth; then their four extremities were stretched out, 
fastened to four pegs driven very deep into the ground. One was 
condemned to be boiled in a large kettle and afterwards eaten; the 
other was to be roasted alive before the.fire over which the pot was 
boiling which contained his companion. The first having been dis- 
embowelled was pulled to pieces and crammed into the kettle; the 
other was stripped of his clothes and led before the fire from which 
the flames rose more than six feet. The Indians, weapons in hand, 
formed a circle round him that he might not escape. The women 
were in front, each holding in her hand a pointed stick with which 
to prod the unfortunate man and to oblige him to turn towards the 
fire. It is worthy of note that under such circumstances the women 
are far more cruel than the men. One of the women had her child 
in her arms. She was the most vicious of all. The poor creature who 
was thus toasting, unable to bear such cruel torture, conceived the 
idea of making them kill him at once; and for this purpose grabbed 
her child and flung it in the pot with his companion. Seeing this, 
the savages, clapping their hands to their mouths, cried out: ‘He is 
a hero! He is a hero!’ and the mother of the child, coming forward, 
adopted him as her son; in this way he was spared; but on condition 
that he recognize as his mother her whose child he had thrown into 
the pot. One need not be astonished at this, for it is the custom 
among these people for the woman to adopt as her husband or son 
him who has been the murderer, if he is caught. This is the almost 


invariable rule.*” 
‘*But, sad to say,’’ continues Father Dunand, ‘‘there are among 


"Diary of Father Dunand as above, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, p. 60. 
@ Thid., p. 54. 
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these natives some white men more inhuman than the aborigines. 
The following story gives one instance of this: One day two young 
American girls, about eighteen years of age, fell into the hands of 
some Indians who carried them off to their camp. It is easier to 
imagine than to describe what was the fright and shock of these girls 
at the sight of these wild men, thirsty for blood and always ready 
to shed it. However, whether they were moved by the tears of these 
two unfortunates, or whether they were induced by some prospective 
interest, they decided to sell them to some white traders. While 
awaiting the arrival of the merchants, who must have been at some 
great distance, they placed the two young women by the side of a 
fire. There they kept them, trembling from head to foot, more dead 
than alive, when a white man living among the natives approached 
one of them with a knife in his hand; and having laid her breast 
bare with violence, cut it off and roasted it. The natives were horrified 
at such barbarity ; they pursued the monster to kill him, but he hid 
himself. Meanwhile the poor victim of so horrible a deed was 
stretched on the ground bathed in her own blood and overcast with 
the pallor of death. A savage, bending over her, said: ‘My poor girl, 
we did not wish to kill thee, but since thou hast lost so much blood 
and cannot escape death, I will do thee a kindness.’ With these 
words he cleaved the head from the body with his hatchet. A 
merchant bought the other and returned her to her parents. I learned 
this tragic story from those who were themselves spectators to it.’’* 

The first entry in the church records of St. Gabriel’s Church at 
Prairie du Chien is dated May, 1817. It is also on record that 
Father Dunand blessed the cemetery of St. Gabriel’s on May 6, 1817. 
The first Mass of Father Dunand at Prairie du Chien, probably at 
the Old Fort, was celebrated April 18, 1817. Having instilled new 
life into the forlorn Catholic congregation at this northern outpost 
of civilization, Father Dunand returned to his missions in Missouri 
in time to prepare his people of the Barrens for the arrival of Bishop 
Du Bourg in St. Louis.** 

After an interval of ten years, the well-known Father Francis 


* Tbid., p. 55. 

“It was the Trappist Monk, Marie Joseph Dunand, that prevailed on the 
good Catholic people of the Barrens to offer to Bishop Du Bourg a tract of land 
near their church for the purpose of an Ecclesiastical Seminary. The offer was 
accepted and the seminary became the celebrated St. Mary’s of the Barrens, the 
alma mater of many a faithful laborer in the Western Church. 
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Vincent Badin, younger brother of the ‘‘ Apostle of Kentucky,’’ came 
to visit the Indian tribes of Wisconsin and extended his missionary 
work as far west as Prairie du Chien, where ‘‘he restored the old 
missionary establishment, serving a population of about six hundred 
souls. ’’*® 

We will give two of Father Badin’s letters of this period. The 
first is from Prairie du Chien, dated June 9, 1827: 


M. Francis Vincent Badin, Missionary of Michigan, to the Parish Priest of St. 
Louis: 

My DEAR SiR AND CONFRERE—I take occasion of the journey of my respected 
friend, M. Dubois, to ask you for definite information as to whether Fever River, 
about thirty miles from Prairie du Chien, depends on your jurisdiction or that 
of the Rev. M. Richard of Detroit; and if, in the former case, I may exercise 
there the functions of the sacred ministry. It is now the third week since my 
arrival. I have much work to do, and that is not surprising: for since the days 
of the Jesuits, that is, since time immemorial, no priest, save the good Trappist 
Prior, made his appearance at Prairie du Chien. People here tell me that he 
perished on his voyage to Europe. 

The aspirants to first holy communion, thirty-seven boys and men and 
forty-six girls and women, making a total of eighty-three souls, keep me very 
busy. You can imagine how great the number of invalid marriages is, and how 
many baptisms had to be conferred. 

I have conceived the project, dear Father, of going and depositing my 
conscience in yours, as it is now fourteen or fifteen months since I saw a priest, 
having been ordered to remain over winter at Sault Ste. Marie, Drummond Island, 
Michillimackinack Island, Arbor Croche, La Pointe, St. Ignace, ete. But I find 
my project cannot be carried out for several reasons. All that is left to me, 
therefore, is to implore the merey of God and the assistance of your good 
prayers. 

Yesterday the inhabitants of this place (Prairie du Chien) have commenced 
to cut down trees for the eerction of a chapel, fifty feet long. God grant that 
I may be able to bless it to His greater glory before I leave the Prairie. I 
hardly believe that I can hold First Communion services here as early as I had 
hoped. 

I have the honor to be, my dear confrere, 

Your very humble and obedient servant, 
F. V. Babin, Miss. Priest. 


This letter was forwarded to Bishop Rosati, who answered it on 
August 5, 1827, granting the necessary faculties for Fever River. 
Father Badin responded at once: 


* Griffin, American Catholic Historical Researches, Vol. XVI, No. 4. There 
are a few letters written by Father Badin to Bishop Rosati preserved in our 
archives. We shall publish them as occasion offers. 
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GALENA, Fever River, 30th August, 1827. 

MoNSEIGNEUR—I take advantage of the kindness of Mr. Soulard to 
acknowledge the receipt of your two letters and that of Mr. Patrick Walsh, in 
which were enclosed the faculties you were pleased to grant me of exercising 
the ministry in your diocese; for which accept my sincere thanks. These faculties 
could not have arrived at a more convenient time than they did, coming as they 
did just before my arrival here yesterday. I must confess, however, that I would 
have in any case exercised my priestly powers in accordance with a law of 
Michigan which indicates that Fever River is a part of that territory. Besides, 
Monseigneur, it seems to me that every travelling missionary has, so to say, 
unlimited faculties, or at least a tacit permission of the Ordinary of the diocese 
through which he passes; otherwise the faithful, far from deriving any benefit 
from the priest’s visit, would be scandalized by it. 

The reason why I did not address you directly is this, that I thought you 
had your residence at New Orleans. I remained at Prairie du Chien a part of 
the fourth month. I was constrained to stay there against my will on account of 
the horrors of the man-eater’s war. I suppose the papers kept you informed 
on what the savages did here. I was filled with terror more than once, more 
than twenty times; not that I am timid, not that I am afraid of death, which, 
on the contrary, I desire, if it please Divine Providence, but . . . All the 
inhabitants shut themselves up in the fort, where I had established a pretty 
chapel in the large hall of the hospital. There I sang several High Masses. 
A few days later they made me move. I was forced to move the altar more 
than six times, either on account of the war, or of pouring rain. General 
Clarkson with eighteen companies started yesterday for the portage of the 
Wisconsin. In all probability a great deal of blood will have to be shed there. 
Consequently I shall be obliged to go down to St. Louis on my way to Detroit. 
I hope, Monseigneur, to have the happiness of receiving your blessing within 
three or four weeks. 

Your Grace’s very humble and very obedient servant, 

Fr. VINCENT BADIN, 
Missionary Priest. 

After witnessing the most horrible scenes of cruelty at Prairie 
du Chien, scenes that his pen refused to record, Father Badin 
proceeded to Galena, and thence returned to Green Bay by way of 
St. Louis. It is worthy of note that in Galena Father Badin gained 
one prominent convert, an Episcopalian, George Middleton, to the 
faith. In the spring of 1828 Father Badin returned to Galena on 
Fever River, and in the summer visited Prairie du Chien. Here the 
apostate, J. B. F. Fauvel, who went about holding services, High 
Mass and Vespers, althongh he had been repeatedly refused 
ordination, wearing a cassock with a large Maltese cross attached 
to it, blessing the people with a particle of the Holy Cross, caused 
much trouble and vexation, as his fiery eloquence gained him many 
adherents among the Free Masons and evil-minded Catholics. At 
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Green Bay, Father Badin had the imposter ejected bodily from the 
church, when half the congregation left with their impudent leader. 
In a brief letter, dated September 20, 1828, Bishop Rosati approves 
Father Badin’s strenuous efforts to keep his people away from the 
sacrilegious impostor.*® 

On January 2, 1829, Bishop Rosati answers Father Badin’s 
questions in regard to the famous ‘‘Decree of the Council of Trent’’: 
‘*(1) A Catholic contracting marriage with a non-Catholic but 
baptized person, before a civil magistrate, where no priest could be 
obtained, can be admitted to the sacraments; if, however, a priest 
could have been found, the guilty Catholic must repair the scandal, 
as, for instance, by the priest asking forgiveness of the people in 
his name. (2) Two Catholics contracting marriage before a civil 
magistrate, when no priest could be had, can be admitted to the 
sacraments; but if they could have found a priest, the marriage is 
null and void, the scandal must be repaired, as above, the banns 
must be proclaimed, and the marriage must be solemnized before the 
priest ere they can be admitted to the sacraments.’’ 

As this instruction was meant for Prairie du Chien and Galena, 
it follows that Bishop Rosati held that the Council of Trent was 
published in the Northwest Territory. 


Il. THe Opentnc WEDGE 


It seems Father Badin did not feel quite at home among the 
rough Irish miners at Galena, and they, in turn, did not take very 
kindly to Father Badin. On April 29, 1827, they sent a petition for 
a resident priest to the Rev. P. Rafferty of Brownsville, Pennsylvania, 
to be transmitted by him to the proper authorities. The signers are 
Patrick Walsh, Patrick Hogan, James Foley, John Foley, Michael 
Byrne. They state ‘‘that their numbers and zeal for their holy 
religion should entitle them to the favor, that their means to support 
a priest are ample, and their dispositions certainly corresponding 
with their means.’’ Father Rafferty forwarded the petition to 
Bishop Rosati, seconding the request. On August 7, 1827, the good 
bishop answered both the petition of the people of Fever River and 
the letter of Father Rafferty. We will give both as we find them 
in the Letter-Book of Bishop Rosati for 1827 :"* 


“ Archives of Catholic Historical Society of St. Louis. 
* Archives. These petitions from far-away Galena remind one of the vision 
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August 7, 1827. 
Reverend Mr. Rafferty, Brownsville, Pennsylvania: 

I have received your letter with that of the Catholics of Fever River. My 
diocese does not extend beyond the Mississippi. However, I have been requested 
to afford the Catholics of the Illinois that assistance which is in my power. The 
number of the priests is far below the necessities of the diocese, which is 
composed of the State of Missouri, the Territory of Arkansas, and all the 
adjacent territories on this side of the Mississippi River; besides, being 
Administrator of the diocese of New Orleans, I must provide for its wants until 
a bishop will be appointed. It is not, therefore, in my power to comply at 
present with the wishes of the good Catholics. They have lately received a 
visit from the Rev. Vincent Badin from Michigan. Providence, I hope, will not 
deprive them of spiritual assistance. 

August 7, 1827. 


To Mr. Patrick Walsh, Galena: 

I have received a letter signed by you and several other Catholics of the 
Mines of Fever River. It had been forwarded to the Rev. Mr. Rafferty of 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania. I am truly delighted to see the great zeal that you 
all show for your religion, and I hope that Almighty God will grant you what 
you so urgently desire. The Diocese of St. Louis is not now extended to the 
eastern shore of the Mississippi, but it will probably be. However, I have been 
requested by Bishop Flaget to afford the Catholics who live on that side such 
spiritual assistance as will be in my power. In my present situation, not having 
a sufficient number of priests, it is hardly possible for me to take care of 
Kaskaskia, Prairie du Rocher, Cahokia. But as soon as I shall have a priest 
I will positively send him on a visit. 


Though disappointed, the good Irish people of Galena did not 
lose courage, but tried again, on the fifteenth day of October, 1827, 
with a petition sent directly to the ‘‘Bishop of St. Louis and 
Administrator of Fever River, State of Illinois,’’ in which they ask 
for a regular resident clergyman, competent to preach in the English 
language, promising him a salary of five hundred dollars a year and 
such other perquisites as by custom he may be entitled to. They also 
pledge themselves to ‘‘build a decent church, and other buildings 
for his private accommodation, as their circumstances will afford.’’ 
This petition bears three new names, all Irish—Thomas Gray, Michael 
Finnelly, and Patrick Doyle. The appeal reached Bishop Rosati in 
New Orleans, and was answered from Donaldsonville, Louisiana, 
March 12, 1828. We quote it from the Letter-Book for 1828: 


of St. Paul, ‘‘which was a man of Macedonia, standing and beseeching him, 
saying: Pass over to Macedonia and help us.’’ Acts 16:9. From that day on 
Galena and Fever River and the North were destined to be among the dearest 
interests of Bishop Rosati’s paternial heart. 
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March 12, 1828. 


Patrick Hogan, Galena, Fever Riwer: 

The petition has arrived at New Orleans during my absence. This has been 
the cause of the delay of my answer. I am very much pleased with the good 
dispositions of the Catholics and the generous offers they make for the support 
of a priest. But at this moment it is entirely out of my power. You would 
hardly believe that in the City of St. Louis I have no priest. I promise you to 
do all that is in my power. I will write to Europe. 


And Bishop Rosati did write the very next day to Cardinal 
Cappelari, Prefect of the Propaganda: ‘‘I received lately a letter 
written in the name of two hundred Catholics of Galena, a town about 
five hundred miles north of St. Louis. These good people, who are 
destitute of all spiritual help, ask for an English-speaking priest. I 
beseech your Eminance most earnestly to send to this Diocese, either 
from the College of Propaganda or from the Irish College, two 
priests who can speak English; for at present I have absolutely no 
means to provide for the spiritual needs of so many Catholics.’’ 
As this request and a second and a third one elicited no response, 
Bishop Rosati looked around among his priests for one to supply the 
most urgent need while waiting for the proper person. Among his 
small band of missionaries there was one of a rather romantic turn of 
mind, versed in the languages French, German and English, not very 
strong physically, but zealous and energetic, quick to take fire, but 
not as persevering as he might have been—a good and faithful priest 
withal, the ‘‘sacerdos Germanus’’ Joseph Anthony Lutz, who had 
come from Paris to St. Louis, November 5, 1826. Born at Odenheim 
in Baden in 1802, Father Lutz was then just twenty-four years of 
age. Whilst residing at the Cathedral the young priest attended the 
parishes of Carondelet and Cahokia to the satisfaction of all, though 
he made the impression on the rather critical Father Saulnier, Pastor 
of the Cathedral, as if ‘‘he did everything primo motu, sed sine 
nimia prudentia.’’ 

In the beginning of May, 1827, the Indian Chief, White Plume, 
with a delegation of the Kansa tribe, came to St. Louis to obtain 
Catholic missionaries. Father Lutz at once offered himself for the 
romantic though arduous undertaking, and his request was supported 
by Governor William Clark, the great friend of Indians. Bishop 
Rosati at last consented, and Father Lutz started on his mission 


“General William Clarke, of Lewis and Clarke fame, who had general 
administrative control of the tribes tributary to St. Louis and west of the 
Mississippi River. Quaif, Black Hawk, p. 109. 
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rejoicing. But the effect did not come up to expectations. The 
Indian Agent, Baronet Vasquez, in whose co-operation Father Lutz 
had set such great hopes, died on the way. The Indians were just 
leaving for their hunting grounds, and the youthful missionary, 
fearing to be left all the winter season, ‘‘misere derelictus in terra 
invia et aliena,’’ returned to St. Louis, a sadder though not a wiser 
man. For he still regarded himself as called and specially fitted for 
the conversion of the savages. 

As early as 1823 an Indian mission had been planned for the 
North by Bishop Du Bourg, and in 1824 by Bishop Rosati, urged on 
by General Clark, the Indian Agent. The center was to be at Prairie 
du Chien. Father Lutz, no doubt, knew of this, and spoke with 
Bishop Rosati about it. The first missionary to the Kansas Indians 
seemed the proper man to be sent to Galena and Prairie du Chien, 
and on the third day of September, 1830, he received his appointment 
to preach the Word of God and administer the sacraments in the 
countries adjoining the Upper Mississippi. 

In his letter to the Catholics at Fever River, announcing the 
coming of Father Lutz, Bishop Rosati states that he has it in his 


power now to appoint regular pastors, but defers the appointment of 
a resident pastor until a pastoral residence should be furnished by 
them. Father Lutz went to Galena by steamboat and arrived there 
towards the end of September. Shortly after his arrival he wrote a 
long letter in French’® to his bishop: 


GALENA, October 8, 1830. 


MONSEIGNEUR—According to your wish, I write to you from Galena. I 
fulfill this duty, so to say, against my will. Not that I do not appreciate the 
honor of conferring with you, but rather because, at this moment, I find it 
impossible to give you satisfactory news. So far, since my arrival at Galena, 
I have hardly left this place, with the exception of a short trip I made to 
Gratiot’s Grove, fifteen miles from here. I am living in the house of Mr. H. G. 
Soulard, who not only shows me much kindness, but also takes great interest 
in my affairs. As a rule, such is the disposition of all the Irish, for there are 
very few French here who actually live at Galena; wherefore I am compelled 
always to preach in English. The Catholics are pretty much scattered in 
this country; some live at a distance of five, others of eight, others at fifteen 
or at twenty-five miles. A certain number of French live at Gratiot’s Grove; 
all, with the exception of the Messrs. Gratiot, are at present poor people. Many 
Irish and French have left this country, at least for a time. Consequently I have 


* Father Lutz’s letters were generally written in French and sometimes in 
Latin. 
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to rely upon the Irish, with the exception of Messrs. Gratiot and Soulard. I 
have no doubt, however, but that the others also will contribute as much as they 
ean. The first Sunday, when I said Mass at Galena (26th September, for it 
took me twenty days to travel to this place), I called a meeting of the citizens 
of Galena to talk to them of my affairs. Very probably I shall be able to 
accomplish something. But to say quis, quid, wbi, quibus auzilis, etc., would be 
very difficult at this moment. I shall know later on, before I leave this place. 
I intend to spend another week at Galena and a week at Gratiot’s Grove. For 
it is this latter place which gives the best hopes. I determined to return by 
land, for two reasons, the first of which is that the waters are very low, 
consequently a person would risk to be on the way an enormous time; the 
other, that, as I was told, about one hundred miles from here there are several 
Catholic families at a village called Peorias, and that several Protestant families 
wish to see me; also, a rich gentleman called Nickson, whose acquaintance I made 
last year, invited me to spend a few days with him; he lives near that place, 
according to what he told me when last I met him at Galena. From there I shall 
continue my journey to Sangamon City, where I intend to stay at least one week. 
I shall then probably be at St. Louis towards the 14th November, more or less. 
For, Monseigneur, circumstances decide all this. 


I feel obliged to make known to you the reasons which kept me from going 
to Prairie du Chien. According to your advice, I wrote a letter to them and 
asked them to send a man with a horse to conduct me there. It is absolutely 
impossible for a newcomer to travel alone in this country. Otherwise I should 
have had to hire a horse, an affair of twelve to fourteen dollars. Having waited 
one week, I decided to go there by steamboat. The ‘‘Red Rover,’’ I was told, 
was to go there without fail. When it arrived here, it changed its plan, and 
there I was, disappointed. Not to disarrange the schedule of this present trip, 
I, in the little wisdom which I may possess, decided not to go there, so much the 
more because the place is known to me in a very unfavorable manner. I shall 
have all the time I- need to reconcile the spirits when I shall return to Fever 
River on horseback, if Your Lordship thinks it expedient. But of this further 
on viva voce. The choice of the ground plot has been made according to your 
wishes, but not at Prairie du Chien. That place must be attended from the 
Poste, which we shall occupy, as also Galena, with this only difference, that this 
latter place will be more deserving of our cares, because it is nearer to the Poste 
agreed upon, and because it is more worthy of attention than Prairie du Chien. 
Having considered without prejudice three different places, and having weighed 
all the advantages and disadvantages, I have decided, to the best of my power, 
in praesenté statu rerum, that the plot at the Poste would be, as far as 
praticable, central for the Catholics as well as for the Indians. I hope to have 
at hand shortly the details of the lands and incidentals. It is nearly incredible, 
Monseigneur, how business fell off at the Mines. Still there is some hope that 
it will not remain so. Next spring we shall know more about this. Then there 
will be more people here. We must profit by this circumstance to arrange money 
matters. 

The all-important motto in this country is and must be: Chi va piano, va 
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sano; and: Audi, vide, tace;” or: ‘‘with time and patience,’’ or what St. 
Francis de Sales says: ‘‘With a drop of honey you will catch more flies than 
with a barrel of vinegar.’’ 

I beg you, Monseigneur, to excuse me if perhaps I failed to express myself 
well. You must attribute this to my imperfect knowledge of the French language 
if anything less befitting should have slipped in. This, however, was not done 
voluntarily. 

Deign to remember your unworthy son when offering the living Host that 1 
may not deviate from the true light; also deign to accept the most profound 
sentiments of respect and submission, Monseigneur, of your very humble servant, 

Jos. ANT. Lutz, P. M. 


The Catholics of Galena in 1827 had spoken rather boastfully as 
to their ample means to support a priest. Father Lutz, however, tells 
us that all were poor, with one exception. Galena was a young 
settlement, having been founded about 1825. The lead mines of 
Fever River had been worked since 1824. During 1825-1826 and 
1827 thousands of persons came from Missouri and Illinois to work 
in the diggings. In 1827 there were six or seven thousand miners in 
the country around Galena. Many of them made it a practice to 
run up the Mississippi by boat,?* work in the mines during the 
summer and return to their homes at the approach of winter. A 
population of such a character is not the best material for building 
up a substantial parish. Besides, the fionancial stress and the Indian 
disturbances contributed to a serious diminution of ready means and 
hearty willingness. In the spring of 1831, Father Lutz set out for 
Prairie du Chien, to open a mission among the Indians. He lived in 
a tent about half a mile from the camp of the Menomenies on the 
Wisconsin River. But his hopes were to meet a sudden and sad 
disappointment. We will record the incident in the words of Father 
Louis Rondot, contained in a letter to Mgr. Cholleton, Vicar-General 
of Lyons, and dated St. Louis, May 21, 1831. The account is based 
on a letter by Father Lutz, which is now lost, and is certainly 
authentic : 

We have just received a letter from M. Lutz, who is actually at Prairie du 
Chien. The savages of four nations two months ago caused a great deal of 


uneasiness, but peace had been made, when suddenly the Foxes, a wild tribe, 
came down secretly in canoes, following the course of the Mississippi. The 


*<* Listen, look, be silent.’’ A maxim rather savoring of an excess of 
prudence. But conditions in a rough mining town like Galena may have been 
beyond the control of a man of Father Lutz’s gentle character. 

™ Steamboats ran up the Mississippi as early as 1816. 
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missionary, who that evening happened to be at the shore of the river, heard 
the splash of the paddles without suspecting what was going on, since the night 
was dark. Hardly had he returned to his house, which is situated half a mile 
from the camp of the Memonis (Menommenees), a savage nation which is allied 
to the United States, when he heard gun shots and frightful howlings. The 
Memonis had been surprised in their sleep, most of them being drunk. There 
were thirty victims—men, women and children. The Foxes had retired before 
the news came to he Fort. War is now inevitable. There is reason to fear 
that this event causes new obstacles to the spread of the gospel.” 


The terrified missionary returned to Galena and St. Louis. The 
exact date of this occurrence is not given in Father Rondot’s letter, 
but Father Lutz must have returned to St. Louis in April, as we 
know he rode from that city to Springfield, Illinois, in the beginning 
of May. From Springfield he rode through the Rock River country 
that was to be the scene of the Black Hawk War in the following 
year. We insert two short letters of Father Lutz to Bishop Rosati: 


SPRINGFIELD, May 10, 1831. 
MONSEIGNEUR—The bearer of these lines, Mr. Alphy, is one of our Catholics 
in Sangamon County; he lives at Springfield, eight to ten miles from Sugar 
Creek. By some good books, which I brought to him some time ago, his zeal for 
our holy religion has been much increased and extends itself to its defence 
before Protestants. Have the kindness to speak to his heart, to induce him to 
make a good confession; for so far he has not approached the sacraments. 
As far as I am concerned, my infirmity, the gravel, has actually broken 
out again and causes me much suffering, which probably has been increased by 
the journey on horseback. I was on the point of returning to St. Louis, 
infectis rebus, at a distance of twelve miles from Sangamon. But finally I 
overcame the temptation and I am where I ought to be. A cruel headache, or, 
rather, rheumatism in the head, torfments me a great deal and keeps me in 
continual pain. 
More viva voce. Waiting to receive your benediction, I continue to be, 
Monseigneur, your very humble servant, 
J. A. Lutz, Pr. 
GALENA, June 6, 1931. 
MONSEIGNEUR—I went to Galena in good health, without accident, and since 
my coming I have had the satisfaction of seeing that the Catholics are well 
disposed to support our intentions. They have already spoken to me of a house, 
which they are going to buy at Galena to change it into a chapel, and they leave 
the choice to me. In the meanwhile I am making my home with Mr. Soulard. 
Passing through Rock Island, I was happy enough to make the acquaintance 
of Madame St. Vrain, whom I find very interesting. I said Mass and heard six 
confessions. We stayed there a whole day. The savages, whom I heard speaking 
in council, are fully disposed to fight and to die on the lands which they occupy. 


™ Annales de |’ Association de la Propaganda de la Foi, V, 581. 
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But nothing has been decided upon so far. They, the Americas, will make war 
upon them as soon as they have collected more troups. The captain will tell you 
more about this. 

Would you present my compliments to all the confreres and to the Sisters, 
the Madames of the Sacred Heart and to the Sisters of Charity. 

Would you also address your letters to me either to Gratiot’s Grove or Galena. 

I continue to be, Monseigneur, your most humble servant, 

Jos. A. Lutz, Pr. M. 
Pardon the bad condition of this letter. I have written in haste. 


Felix St. Vrain, successor of Thomas Forsyth in charge of the 
Indian agency at Rock Island, Father Lutz’s host on this visit, was 
cruelly murdered by the Indians in the following year. So far there 
were only rumors of war, but even they had a depressing effect on 
the country; nevertheless, Father Lutz bore up bravely and sought 
co realize his plans for a central missionary station and parish. His 
next letter is dated from 


GALENA, July 3, 1831. 

MONSEIGNEUR—I have delayed until now to acquaint you with my affairs in 
this country only because I had nothing of interest to communicate to you. I 
had several meetings of the committee which I formed, to better proceed in all 
things which I have in mind. The majority of the inhabitants of Fever River 
prefers to see our residence at Galena and would hardly be disposed to contribute 
either for the building of a chapel or for the support of a priest if [ should 
insist to settle at Gratiot’s Grove. This reason, together with others which 
existed before, caused me to decide for the residence at Galena, renouncing the 
advantages which the dwelling at the said Grove seems to offer, which in turn 
are joined to certain disadvantages and inconveniences I do not find at Galena. 
Furthermore, our residing at Galena will not keep us from making, from time 
to time, missionary excursions to the various localities in the neighborhood of 
the Mines. But to compensate us in some manner for the loss of the advantages 
which the residence at the Grove would offer, I proposed to the committee the 
following points: We must find a plot, large enough for a garden as well as 
for a chapel and the house of the priest; we must dig a well there and build 
a stable; this entire plot with the chapel and the priest’s house must belong 
to the priests and not to the parish, for good reasons. You must give to the 
priest a sum sufficient for a decent living. You must expect that, if the 
experience of one or two years should show that the sum assigned for the support 
is not sufficient, we would take the liberty to ask for a little addition; the 
perquisites must be left to the priests, without any discussion on the subject. 

I shall know after a little while if by subscription a certain sum can be 
raised for a chapel as well as for our subsistence. I shall not fail to let you 
know as soon as possible. 

Thus, Monseigneur, I am learning myself, what you know by experience, that 
all things demand their time and that, as a general rule, good things require 
much more time than things of less importance. 
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Fearing to fatigue Your Lordship, I pass in silence particular things of 
little consequence with which I have entertained Mr. Saulnier. He can com- 
municate to you certain details if you condescend to hear them. 

Deign to remember in your fervent prayers the least of your priests, that 1 
may obtain abundant graces, for the vineyard of my own soul as well as for the 
one you have confided to me. 

Kissing your pastoral and paternal hand, I continue to be, Monseigneur, 

Your very humble and obedient servant, 
Jos. A. Lutz, Pr. 


This is the last letter of Father Lutz from Galena. The general 
disturbances among the Indians in consequence of the Black Hawk 
War made all missionary efforts hopeless and rendered the mis- 
sionary’s stay in such an exposed position as Fever River and Prairie 
du Chien almost foolhardy. Besides, there were other places that 
clamored for spiritual succor and offered better prospects of success. 
In the following year, August, 1832, we find Father Lutz in the 
far-away Northwest among the Pottawatomies, near old Fort Council 
Bluffs, Nebraska, where he baptized the first white child born in 
Nebraska, William Clark Kennedy. This was the last effort of Father 
Lutz in behalf of the Indians. He became Bishop Rosati’s secretary. 
His further vicissitudes are well delineated by Rev. F. G. Holweck 


in the September number of the St. Louis Pastoral-Blatt for 1917. 


(Continued in Subsequent Numbers.) 


Rev. JOHN ROTHENSTEINER. 











OLIVER POLLOCK, PATRIOT AND 
FINANCIER 


When the first tribunal in the newly established seat of 
government at Washington, D. C., assembled on March 23, 1801, in 
the partially completed Capitol building, among the lawyers seeking 
admission to practice before the Honorable Court was Augustus 
Brevoort Woodward. Mr. Woodward described himself in legal 
papers bearing date of 1795 in which he acquired title to certain lots 
in the Federal City as a native of Rockbridge in Greenbrier County, 
Virginia, but at the time of the purchase, a lawyer established in 
Alexandria. Contemporary records show him to be an eloquent 
pleader and flourishing man of affairs, enjoying the friendship of 
Jefferson and other illustrious men of his era. Removing from the 
bustling little city of Alexandria, to become one of the builders of 
the new Capital, he entered at once into a lucrative practice. His 
acknowledged legal attainments and an asset which counted as heavily 
in those remote days as in the present, namely his intimacy with the 
Chief Executive, with the two Adams, Madison, Monroe and the 
Randolphs, led to his frequent appearance before the Claims 
Committee of Congress to which, since the United States Court of 
Claims was not created until 1855, had been assigned that sovereign 
obligation of hearing petitions for redress of grievances against the 
government. 

Thus at the first regular session of the Seventh Congress, 
December, 1801, Mr. Woodward presents the case of Oliver Pollock, 
appointed by the Continental Congress to act as commercial agent of 
the United States at the port of New Orleans. According to a custom 
which still holds, Mr. Woodward had his brief printed early in 1802 
and with zeal and energy saw that his arguments reached every 
legislator concerned in the hearing. On February 12, 1803, the case 
still hanging in mid air, he reprinted the brief with valuable additions 
or original letters and vouchers neatly bound in cloth. This book? 
makes the only complete and concise documentary chronicle of this 
worthy patriot’s service for his country in the larger sense and to the 





* Moore, Augustus Brevoort Woodward. Records of the Columbia Historical 
Society, Washington, D.C., 1901. Vol. 6, p. 114. 
* Woodward, The Presentation of the Case of Oliver Pollock. City of Wash- 
ington. Printed by Samuel Harrison Smith, February 12, 1803. 
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Illinois country in the particular. The book contains another element 
of interest in that it was among the earliest published at the new 
Capital and came from the press of the National Intelligencer, the 
daily organ which had removed with the seat of government from 
Philadelphia. Samuel Harrison Smith set up a shop for job printing 
in connection with his paper. Lawyers with important briefs were 
his first patrons, disclosing that the literary beginnings of the 
National Capital were a symbolic union of journalism with the law. 

A Presentation of the Case of Oliver Pollock is a series of 
exhibits of all the original papers bearing on the claim with a 
connecting link of brief but powerfully argued commentaries. 
Students of history rest under a grave obligation to this early lawyer 
of the District of Columbia courts, for without his zealous efforts 
such subsidiary cases as Pollock’s would entertain small chance to be 
unearthed from the tons of records in which it is buried. Worthy in 
every essential and presenting some lamentable features of the 
gratitude of republics, the annals of this case cover wide geographical 
divisions, go into the jurisdiction of Spain, France and Great Britain 
and cover a period of two score years. Woodward was a man of 
dynamic force and perhaps the sequel of Pollock’s claim might have 
been written differently had his attorney continued his battles with 
Congress. But in 1805, President Jefferson divided a part of the 
Louisiana purchase into the Territory of Michigan with William Hull 
of Massachusetts as Governor and Augustus Brevoort Woodward, 
Frederic Bates and John Griffin all of Virginia to act as assistants 
in a two-fold judicial and legislative capacity. 

The Presentation begins with an extract from the secret 
committee of the Continental Congress in secret session at 
Philadelphia, June 12, 1777, and reads: 


The good disposition which you discover to our cause and the character you 
bear, has determined us to employ you as our commercial agent in New Orleans, 
in full confidence that your conduct of our affairs will be such as to entitle you 
to our approbation and future favors; and should it any time be your misfortune 
to fall into the hands of our enemies as you have suggested, you have liberty to 
claim the protection of the United States of America as their commercial agent 
resident in New Orleans and may depend that Congress will redeem you by 
exchange or retaliate any injuries or indignities that may be offered you, and 
they have always a sufficiency of prisoners in their power to do this with effect, 
if our enemies dare to treat ill those persons that are entitled to our protection. 

Thus much we have said that you may produce if ever it becomes necessary, 
and now for a business of another kind. 


The committee then proceeds to direct Pollock to ship immediately 
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between forty and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of blankets, strouds 
and other dry staples for the army, with minute directions for the 
conveyance and safeguarding of the cargo. The letter concludes: 


It is not unlike that at some future day an expedition may become necessary 
in your neighborhood, and when that is the case, Congress will no doubt avail 
themselves of the governor’s favorable disposition and of your services so that 
you have every inducement to recommend yourself to their friendship by your 
good management of our present orders, and not doubting but that such will be 
the case, we remain, sir, your obedient servants, etc.* 


On October 24, 1777, the Commercial Committee in session at 
York, Pennsylvania, wrote Pollock : 


Sir, the secret committee of Congress being now dissolved, we have been 
appointed under the style and title of the commercial committee to take up and 
continue its business. We find they wrote you a long letter on June 12 by Captain 
Le Mere to which we refer you. The present is to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letters by Captain Pickles addressed to a former committee of Congress and 
by some inattention of the Secretary now mislaid. The chief purport of them 
being to advise us of the arrival of some stores from Spain intended for the 
service of this continent and of the very favorable disposition of the Governor, 
Don Bernardo de Galvez, we shall proceed to say what is necessary on the 
subject. 

With respect to the stores sent out from Spain to New Orleans, we are very 
anxious to get them soon and safe to this part of America, where they will be 
much wanted and would be very useful. We have had in contemplation ordering 
them up the Mississippi to Fort Pitt, but the length of time that would require, 
the heavy expense and the danger of robbery has deterred us. Therefore we must 
trust them round by sea, and for this purpose we desire you will charter or 
purchase suitable vessels to bring the whole. The authorities vested in you by 
the secret committee, we hereby confirm and the instructions contained in their 
letter, of which we now give you a copy, are quite sufficient for your guidance in 
this business as well as that they committed to you. 

We are desirous of sending you supplies of flour, as that would furnish funds 
to answer the demands this business will occasion, but unluckily our enemies’ 
ships of war are so numerous as to block effectually at present all entries to those 
ports from whence this article can be exported. We hope, however, to find them 


*Mr. Woodward did not recite the names of the members of the secret 
committee of Congress in June, 1777, but the information is furnished in the 
Journals of the Continental Congress edited by Chauncey Worthington Ford, and 
may be found in Volume XIX, pages 341-2. They are as follows: Thomas 
Willing, Benjamin Franklin, Philip Livingston, John Alsop, Silas Deane, John 
Langdon, Thomas McKean and Samuel Ward. 
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other employment before long and shall be glad of the openings to make you 
further consignments of this article. 
We are, sir, your obedient servants, 
ROBERT MORRIS 
WILLIAM SMITH 
HENRY LAURENS.* 


On November 21st of this same year, the sub-committee of the 
commercial committee wrote again from York giving certain specific 
directions from Congress regarding the stores already purchased or 
about to be acquired and desiring they should be brought up the 
Mississippi and Ohio to Fort Pitt. Additional flour is asked, also to 
come by the water route, the carriage across the mountains being 
excessive. On July 19, 1779, the commercial committee now at 
Philadelphia writes a long and apologetic letter to its agent, 
explaining that its affairs had been greatly deranged because of the 
accession of new and inexperienced members, the removal of books 
and papers hastily in order to ensure their safety, which causes had 
united to prevent a prompter reply to the several letters and accounts 
sent forward by Mr. Pollock. Then to the meat of the claim against 
the Congress: 

Upon laying your letters before Congress on December 14, 1778, a new 
committee had taken control and this committee had procured the enclosed 
resolves: by which you will perceive they are fully empowered to exert every 
possible means of making you remittances, but from the present local circum- 
stances of the country, it will not be in their power to do anything considerable 


until the new wheat is manufactured, of which they have had this season the 
finest crops both as to quantity and quality than has been known for many years. 


A lengthy portion is the recital of the committee of all the uses 
to which this bumper crop must be applied, the armies at large and 
the fleet of D’Estraing at Boston. There are voluble promises ‘‘to 
get the new flour expeditiously in hired bottoms to New Orleans via 
Havana where it will be reshipped under the Spanish flag, provided 
there has not been a rupture between that court and Great Britain 
and that it is admitted by the Spanish governor whose permission 
it will be necessary for us previously to obtain,’’ an extract which 
throws an illuminating ray on the varied services which the 
Continental Congress required of its commercial agent. Then comes 
an extract which Mr. Woodward deems of paramount importance in 


* These signatories seem to be a committee of the Committee on Commerce, 
for Ibid. the committee on October 24, 1777, included in addition to the above, 
Philip Livingston, Thomas Heyward and Elbridge Gerry. 
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that it is all in italics and capitalized after the ancient way of calling 
special attention to the subheads of subjects: 

From your letters and accounts we learn that several swms have been advanced 
by you for the State of Virginia on an expedition wnder the command of Colonel 
David Rodgers and Colonel George R. Clark for the reduction of the post at St. 
Vincent. We are led to conclude from your letters, etc., that the several parcels 
of goods you sent up the Mississippi were chiefly applied by the State of Virginia 
as we have never recewed any advice of their arrival at Fort Pitt. It will be 
therefore necessary for your government that you charge the State of Virginia 
with all such advances and not blend it with your accounts with this committee 
and let us know the amount thereof. 


Another array of excuses is added and the letter concludes that 
the committee perceives with real pain the many difficulties which 
have beset the path of its agent and promises every exertion that 
relief may be speedy. 

Mr. Woodward having produced these letters as a meager part of 
the contemporaneous correspondence between the committee and his 
client, turns a page backward to prove the unselfish ardor with which 
Mr. Pollock entered on his hazardous and critical mission. His pen, 
trenchant and well tempered, is always indefatigable. 

‘*We shall see,’’ writes Mr. Woodward, ‘‘the manner in which 
Mr. Pollock discharged his trust, its essential obligations with 
inviolable integrity, and an enthusiastic zeal in a glorious cause 
enabled him to confer upon his country. We shall see at the same 
time the manner in which his country, to whatever cause it may be 
ascribed, complied with her stipulations and requited these obliga- 
tions, and perhaps we shall even find that country, her great object 
accomplished, in an hour of peace, glory and prosperity, listening 
with cold regard to the tale of his sufferings.’’"> He then sketches in 
broad lines Mr. Pollock’s noble personality, his flourishing business, 
that of merchant, established in Louisiana, and that his resources, 
already large, were rendered almost boundless by the credit he could 
command through reason of his staunch honesty and commercial 
acumen. These assets were translated into terms of cash with which 
he made huge purchases, fitted out the necessary equipment for 
transportation by land and sea, and laid by in his own name 
tremendous sums of money for these days, with which he made 
necessary advances whenever they were required. Then follows a 
deplorable account of the financial transaction between the banking 
firm of Willing and Morris, the heads of which were, as we have seen, 


* Woodward, Presentation of the Case of Olwer Pollock, etc., p. 6. 
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members of the secret committee which bestowed such generous 
credentials on Pollock in the original letters of June 12 and October 
24, 1777, and continued its suave promises in every later com- 
munication. To be brief, none of these promises were fulfilled, though 
in a letter of July 19, 1779,° the fidelity and importance of his 
exertions are recognized and reiterated, his official agency is confirmed 
and the obligations which the country rests under are unequivocally 
stated. In a dangerous crisis in Mr. Pollock’s affairs, no funds are 
received, no flour arrives at the port, his drafts are protested, and 
notwithstanding his boundless credit and powerful friendship with 
the Spanish officials of Louisiana, embarrassments press on every side. 

In 1781, no relief reaching him, he is compelled to leave his 
family in New Orleans and seek his debtors in person, the Continental 
Congress and the State of Virginia. The privilege of departing from 
the jurisdiction of Louisiana, where he had contracted such heavy 
debts, was not accorded until he produced Thomas Patterson, a 
respectable American citizen, to act as hostage. Landing in 
Wilmington, Delaware, he proceeded by land to Philadelphia where 
Congress was sitting. He found, as one ray of hope, that his claim 
against the military authorities of the Illinois country had been 
accepted by the State of Virginia, and when he left for Richmond he 
bore a letter from the Financier of the United States, Robert Morris, 
transmitting the order received from the Legislative Assembly, 
authorizing the settlement of Mr. Pollock’s accounts. 

Inspired by the honorable conduct of Virginia, Mr. Pollock saw 
an easy settlement of his entire claim against the United States, and 
at this juncture of his affairs he was led to accept the additional 
responsibility, financial and in other ways, of acting as commercial 
agent for the struggling colonies at the port of Havana. His ancient 
friend and companion, Count de Galvez, had recently been made 
Governor-General of Cuba; and receiving his commission promptly, 
it ‘bears the date of May 20, 1783, Mr. Pollock at once repaired to 
Havana. His sojourn was of eighteen months, nearly all marked by 
incredible disaster, out of which grew his first claim against the 
government as set forth in Mr. Woodward’s brief. The State of 
Virginia had ceded the entire Illinois country to the United States 
and hence transferred its debts to Mr. Pollock to the Federal 
government, still in arrears for purchases in the first months of 1777. 
Ten pages are covered with the accounts in New Orleans and in 


* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, Vol. IV, folio 161. 
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Havana, with original letters, vouchers and affidavits, and these 
stretch over the first years of the revolution until after the treaty 
of Paris had added another independency to the nations of the earth. 

The year 1800 finds Mr. Pollock, like the illustrious Morris, an 
inmate of the debtor’s prison in Philadelphia. He had struggled 
against adversity from 1791, hoping that the justice of his claim and 
the poignancy of his sufferings would move the now prosperous 
country to compassion. These hopes were never reaiized. Mr. 
Pollock’s indomitable courage and superlative busiuess acumen 
enabled him even in prison to gather his resources, and having 
realized something which might be likened to salvage on his ship- 
wrecked fortune,’ he sought his old home in Carlisle, Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania, where the first chapters of his troubled and 
varied career in the New World had been written. He had before 
leaving Philadelphia confided his claim to Augustus Woodward, who 
had made appearances there as attorney for clients seeking such 
redress as Mr. Pollock asked. The government eventually paid the 
debts owing the Spanish authorities in Louisiana and Havana. 
Certain sums advanced previous to the credit asked in New Orleans 
were also repaid. But for his services through seven arduous years, 
the value of which cannot as yet be adequately estimated, Oliver 
Pollock never received one dollar of remuneration during his life 
nor were his heirs ever compensated, though their claims are still on 
file. Mr. Pollock may be then placed at the very head of the list 
of the Dollar-a-year men, whom the United States government in 
times of war and financial stringency presses into service, with this 
essential difference that the renowned patriot and financier of the 
Illinois country received not even so much as one dollar a year nor 
during all the seven years which his mission covered. He was an 
envoy with such diplomatic problems to solve as those concerning 
the neutrality of Spain and France in the matter of shipping to 
foreign territory and the attendant delicate negotiations with a long 
list of punctilious Hidalgoes and over-zealous French military 
officers. He was a consular officer and purchasing agent, a banker, 
a shipper and buyer on commission of every commodity reaching the 
ports of New Orleans and Havana. 

Mr. Woodward having accepted President Jefferson’s tender of 
judicial and legislative status in the new Territory of Michigan, gave 
up Mr. Pollock’s claim and the former commercial agent took over 
his own affairs. In 1804, again in comfortable circumstances in 
Carlisle, he became a candidate for Congress from that district and 
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though receiving a large popular vote, he failed of election at this 
time and at two subsequent attempts. He was now advanced in years 
and having lived in southern climates in New Orleans and Havana 
for so many years he was again lured South to escape the rigors of 
the Pennsylvania winters. He removed from Carlisle in 1815 to 
Mississippi, where he died December 17, 1823. Mr. Pollock was born 
in Ireland in 1737 and came to Pennsylvania in that tide of emigration 
which marked the first half of the eighteenth century.’ This era 
chronicles the advent of famous Celts, whose names are indelibly 
written in the history of the Keystone State. James Wilson, father 
of the Signer, the brothers—James, Robert, Joseph and Benjamin 
Chambers from County Antrim, who were among the pioneers of the 
North Valley, the Galbraiths from Donegal, whose sons married the 
Pollock daughters with persistency for several generations; Ephraim 
Blaine, grandfather of the White, Plumed Knight, first clerk of the 
Cumberland County Court; and the Pollocks—Jared, and his sons 
Oliver, James and John from Coleraine. James erected a grist-mill 
at the confluence of the Cononguinet near Silver Spring in 1748, and 
in 1762 his elder son James owned a tavern and two slaves and was 
a heavy taxpayer of Cumberland County. John is also entered as 
taxpayer, but Oliver had sought his fortunes in the Greater Antilles. 
He was a thriving merchant of Havana in 1762 and had formed an 
historic friendship with that swashbuckler whose name appears so 
frequently on the pages of Louisiana history in its Spanish days— 
Governor-General O’Reilly. When this worthy was transferred to 
New Orleans, Mr. Pollock removed his business house and was 
established in the Crescent City when it became his fortune, a most 
happy one for his country, but not so for his material advantage, 
when the colonies made their solemn pronouncement on July 4, 1776. 
In The Presentation, which contains sixty-nine pages, those 


*Anent the Irish settlers in Pennsylvania, an amusing footnote to history 
may be read in 8. P. Bates’ History of Cwmberland County, Part I, pp. 25-6. 
‘In 1755 instructions were given by the proprietors (the Governors Penn) to 
take especial care to encourage the immigration of Irish to Cumberland County, 
it being their desire to people York exclusively with Germans, and Cumberland 
with Irish. The permitting of Irish to settle in Lancaster County and Germans 
also during the twenty years previous having produced serious and constant riots 
at the elections.’’ A fertile field remains for Catholic historical students to 
catch up the threads of the eminent Irish settlers in Cumberland, who, like 
Oliver Pollock, have added a glorious page to the annals of their ancient land 
as well as to the land of their adoption. 
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which are devoted to the part played by Oliver Pollock in the military 
expeditions into the Illinois country and the several State papers 
from the Spanish Governors-General substantiating his statements 
are of unique importance. Mr. Woodward gives these documents in 
excellent translation. An amusing point is the faithful way in which 
he transeribes the flourish of titles with which the Spanish official 
prefaces every communication. As for instance this certificate which 
Don Galvez at Havana gave Mr. Pollock in testimony of his conduct 
and services. 

Don Bernardo De Galvez, Count de Galvez, Knight of the Royal and 
Distinguished Order of Charles III, Commander of Bolanos in the order of 
Calatrava, Lieutenant-General of the Royal Armies, Inspector-General of the 
Troops in America, Governor and Captain-General of the provinces of Louisiana 
and the two Floridas, and Captain-General pro-tempore of the Island of Cuba 
and the city of St. Christoval de la Havanno, Judge Protector of His Majesty’s 
tobacco revenue, of the packets and couriers of the Royal Company. 


And then follows an exhaustive description of all the properties 
of His Majesty which Don Bernardo is to protect, as minute and 
circumstantial as Homer’s account of the contents of the ships. 
Having thus placed himself beyond reasonable doubt of being taken 


for another, Count de Galvez gets to the point: 


I certify that Oliver Pollock, esquire, agent of the commerce of the United 
States, had resided in this capacity in the province of Louisiana while I was 
governor-general of the same and that he acted in favor of the soldiers and 
citizens of his own nation with all the zeal and love which becomes the true 
patriot, supplying them with provisions and assisting them whenever they wanted 
it, with his own credit or with ready money, the Congress bills not being current 
here; in all which he neither spared pains nor trouble to obtain the end which 
he proposed for himself and to give assistance which lay in his power. 

He obtained loans in the name of the United States and obtained seventy-nine 
thousand and eighty-seven dollars which are still owing. That in the expedition 
I made against the forts of His Brittannic Majesty on the Mississippi, he 
attended me in person until the surrender. 

In witness thereof and to serve him as of right I ought, I have granted him 
this present certificate at the Havanno, the first day of May, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-five. 

Ext Conve De GALvez. 


There are several letters from Governor Unzaga who had 
preceded De Galvez, equally strong in corroboration of Mr. Pollock’s 
claim, and many documents from Don Lewis Serano, Notary of His 
Majesty, attorney for the Royal Treasury of Havana and of the island 
of Cuba, and with as many other claims to importance as Galvez had 
cited, which give a chronological series of Pollock’s drafts on the 
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Royal Treasury and of his zealous activity for the cause of the United 
States. Jefferson, possibly spurred to energy by his dynamic friend 
Woodward, wrote continuously in Pollock’s favor while he was 
Vice-President, Secretary of State, and as President. These letters 
and the replies of the Spanish officials make a portentous study, 
opening as they do fascinating glimpses into years of which the 
American people unfortunately know so little. Invariably these 
courteous, explicit, and entirely complete and correct statements from 
the Spanish governors end as that of Don Estevan Miro, at New 
Orleans, presenting Mr. Oliver Pollock to Edmund Randolph, 
Governor of Virginia. This letter praises Pollock enthusiastically in 
the personal sense and vouches for his business integrity and zeal, 
asks the Chief Executive of the Commonwealth, which was so heavily 
indebted to the Pennsylvania merchant, to take his cause under his 
special protection and to see that he receives speedy reimbursement 
for the monies he has so generously spent, and assures Mr. Randolph 
he, Miro, will consider this a favor of the most exalted personal value. 
He then closes his epistle: 


I pray God to take you into His holy keeping. I kiss your hand and have 
the honor to be Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
EstTavan Miro, 


Among the certificates which Pollock had collected in this futile 
effort to obtain justice was the following from the brave commander 
of the troops which conquered the Illinois country, General George 
R. Clark, given in New York where Pollock had visited him in the 
summer of 1785, 


These are to certify, to all whom it may concern, that all the bills I drew 
when I commanded the Virginia troops in the Illinois country upon Mr. Oliver 
Pollock, agent for the United States at New Orleans, were considered by me to 
be for specie as the respective bills expressed in dollars, and that the service 
which Mr. Pollock rendered upon all occasions in paying those bills I considered 
at that time and so consider now, to be one of the happy circumstances that 
enabled me to keep possession of the Illinois country. 

Given under my hand this day, at New York the 2nd of July, 1785. 

GEORGE CLARK. 


In a verbose statement made by the Commissioner of Virginia, 
Jermyn Baker, to the committee appointed to settle the claims of 
Pollock, that gentleman on December 18, 1785, made an award in 
favor of the agent. After a comprehensive resumé of the assistance 
rendered by Mr. Pollock to the United States in that fateful chapter 
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of history which brought the Illinois country under the dominion of 
the United States, Mr. Baker wrote: 


Mr. Pollock has stated a claim to which I wish to draw very particular 
attention. The proofs relative are from very honorable persons: General Clark, 
who testifies that all the monies advanced by Mr. Pollock were essential to enable 
him to preserve the conquests he had made. Count Galvez, now Viceroy of 
Mexico, places the conduct of Mr. Pollock in most honorable light and therefore 
though this does not come within strict line of our enquiry, we commend this 
business of a suffering individual and ask that this case and accounts be placed 
in a just point of view and that his demands being known, we are sure of the 
indulgence of your honorable board. 


Which proved another case of misapplied confidence in the 
Congress which now held the purse strings. 

Mr. Woodward attached grave importance to the letter of 
William Heth, a member of the board whom Governor Patrick Henry 
of Virginia had named to consider the report of Mr. Baker, above 
mentioned, and to report the same to the Federal Congress at its 
first session. Governor Henry’s board, in addition to William Heth, 
had two other members—John Pierce and David Henley. Pollock 
wrote to each, and their replies are favorable and encouraging, but 
William Heth’s was the strongest and most valuable and figures many 
times in the array of documentary evidence in Mr. Pollock’s claims 
against his country. This letter is verbatim: 

New York, April 22, 1788. 

Sir—Your letter of the 15th instant, addressed to the commissioners for 
adjusting the expenses of the Illinois country, has been received and duly 
attended to by me. Respecting your claim against the United States now under 
consideration, it would be improper for the commissioners either as a board or 
individually to give an opinion, but as far as we have knowledge of your situation 
when agent for the commonwealth of Virginia at New Orleans, and the advantages 
to that State through your exertions alone, I should deem myself extremely 
censurable if I should refuse to give an opinion, which I have formed after a 
most thorough investigation of your accounts against that State and the variety 
of testimony adduced by you to support them; because it may be contrary to 
the sentiments of a class of people who know nothing at all of the nature of 
your disbursements and who are too apt to condemn without a hearing. 

There is no cirowmstance of which I am more convinced than that the 
conquest of the Illinois country could not have been maintained by Virginia and 
consequently that it would not now form a part of the United States if it had not 
been for your assistance and very liberal advances ; except indeed that your private 
fortunes were injured thereby and that your character has been lightly spoken of 
by those who are ever more ready to join in a popular clamor against a public 
servant than to examine minutely into his transactions. 

I am, sir, with esteem, your most obedient servant, 

Wits Hers. 

To Olwer Pollock Esquire. 
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Each of the invaluable historical documents which Mr. Woodward 
presents, and all fully attested, contain an amplification of such 
commendation as Mr. Heth writes. No better resumé is possible than 
the closing words of the book when he flings defiance at the Claims 
Committee and holds them to the eternal reprobation of the 
succeeding generations: 

Maxims of frugality and a spirit of economy are honorable to the rulers of 
a people, but if that spirit degenerates into a flat denial of justice, those rulers 
sacrifice the virtue, the honor and the best policies of that people. 

It is justice Mr. Pollock asks. He has rendered services of another kind. 
The confidential documents of the government will show that in regard to 
Pensacola. The present documents show the additional fact of his having 
attended in person the reduction of the British posts on the Mississippi. It is 
not for confidential missions nor for military services that he asks compensation. 
He has yet to intercede for charities or fur gratuities. Silent without a murmur 
when his country was distressed, he now requires of it what he conceives to be a 
matter of strict right. He is ready and still has it in his power to serve his 
country further at this day; but it will be time enough to refuse to grant his 
claim on the mere liberality and generosity of his country when he shall ask 
for it. 


Mr. Woodward concludes his remarkable brief by a_ well- 
considered taunt directed towards the lethargy of the law-makers in 
the fact that he and Mr. Pollock, having procured the volumnious 
bulk of original documents, have digested and arranged them in 
sequence, and that thus from every repositary of national trust they 
have drawn knowledge which the committee may freely imbibe with 
the mere trouble of reading. He offers the originals of all papers 
and himself and Mr. Pollock as ready and within call for other 
information and closes with a solemn entreaty for haste in learning 
the fate of his client. 


MarcGaret B. DOWNING. 
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A GREAT ILLINOIS’ PIONEER—THE REV. 
JOHN GEORGE ALLEMAN, O. P. 


The glamor of romance hangs over the early days of western 
pioneering and development. But history reveals more of the pathos 
and humor of life on the frontier than most fiction. Until the advent 
of the railroad, towards the middle of the nineteenth century, religion 
and civilization, together with commerce, traveled along the numerous 
waterways intersecting our western prairies in all directions. Many 
immigrants from Europe, and settlers from the Eastern States, floated 
down the Ohio or the Illinois, and then worked their way along the 
Mississippi looking with boundless enthusiasm for new opportunities 
in the vast fertile regions that bordered its banks, and whose future 
productiveness had so deeply impressed Father Marquette on his trip 
of discovery. While overland routes were also in use, they were not 
perhaps as safe.’ As the old French settlements of the American 
Bottom, in southern Illinois, were gradually losing their former 
importance together with most of their citizens, newer centers of 
population sprang up northwards along the river, on the western as 
well as on the eastern side.* 

Itinerant missionaries followed the hard; backwoodsmen and 
farmers, ministering to them as well as to the roving Indian tribes. 


Sources—Much information concerning Father Alleman’s early career has 
been gathered from a booklet entitled, Diamond Jubilee of St. Joseph’s Church, 
Fort Madison, Iowa, 1915, by Rev. A. Zaiser. 

** History of the Catholic Church in Moline,’’ an article in the Davenport, 
Iowa, Catholic Messenger, by Rev. Joseph 8. Kelly, January 30, 1913. Several 
dates handed down by tradition, such as the year of Father Alleman’s departure 
from Rock Island, and the year of his death, were found from new documentary 
evidence to need revising. 

The Baptismal, Marriage, and Funeral Registers of St. James’s Church, 
Rock Island; St. Anthony’s Church, Moline; St. Stephen’s Church, Hampton; 
SS. Peter and Paul’s Church, Nauvoo, Illinois, begun by Father Alleman, have 
brought to light much fresh information. 

The testimony of old settlers who knew Father Alleman personally has been 
used sparingly and only in so far as it agreed with written documents. 

Other sources are indicated in the text. 

* Centennial History of Iinois, pp. 119-120; Vol. I. 

* Centennial History of Illinois, Vol. I, Chap. II, III, IV. Also, map on 
p. 58; Vol. IL; maps on pages 174 and 384, showing the distribution of the 
population respectively in 1818, 1830, 1840. 
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Gradually new communities of whites were formed, and, wherever 
Catholics were found, thither the missionary wended his way, usually 
choosing some central point along the water course whence he could 
the more easily visit other stations sometimes for hundreds of miles 
around. He dispensed the sacraments and kept alive the faith; he 
dotted the country with little churches; he dispelled ignorance and 
prejudice, and he laid the foundation of many a large and prosperous 
parish of today. The number of these indefatigable apostles was 
small, and the memory of their labors and sufferings deserves to be 
kept green among future generations. They were little conscious 
that they were making history. The meager scraps of information, 
which in many cases are the only records we possess, become all the 
more precious on that account. They throw an interesting light on 
men and events of bygone days and sometimes lead to the unearthing 
of further information that has lain hidden for years in a family 
library. 

Father Alleman is only one among the many builders of the West 
who needs to become better known and whose work has been brought 
to light only recently with any completeness of detail. 


In KENTUCKY AND OHIO 

John George Alleman was born in 1806 near Strassburg, Alsace, 
and spoke French and German with equal fluency. Later on English 
became to him as another mother tongue. Little is known of his early 
life, except that for a time he was foreman in a linen factory of that 
French city. At about the age of twenty he must have given up 
industrial pursuits and felt the call to a higher life, perhaps to the 
Dominican order. But the latter, expelled from France by the 
Revolution, was to return only in 1839, when Father Henry 
Lacordaire took the white habit of the Friar Preachers that was soon 
to create a stir in his native country and draw many followers. At 
any rate, John Alleman, at the age of twenty-six, emigrated to 
America. By that time he had not only completed his classical course, 
but begun the study of philosophy and theology. He seemed fully 
decided as to his future life, for, without tarrying, he journeyed to 
the convent of St. Rose, Springfield, Kentucky. Already since 1805 
the Friar Preachers had been active there, and their founder, Edward 
Dominic Fenwick, had become first Bishop of Cincinnati (January 
13, 1822). John Alleman was'‘clothed with the Dominican habit and 
began his strict novitiate on December 3, 1832, meanwhile continuing 
his studies for the priesthood. His name in religion was Brother 
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Albert. During the following year he passed through a severe 
epidemic of cholera and did his full share in alleviating the suffering 
and the dying, all the rules of the cloister having been set aside in 
favor of the victims of the sourge. Fifteen months after his entrance 
into the monastery, on the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, March 7, 
1834, he was admitted to solemn vows by the prior of St. Rose, the 
Rev. Richard Pius Miles, afterwards the first Bishop of Nashville, 
Tennessee. 5 

On June 8, 1834, he was ordained priest in St. John’s Church, 
Zanesville, Ohio, by the Right Rev. John B. Purcell, Bishop of 
Cincinnati, who was passing through that city on one of his missionary 
journeys. ‘‘The audience which thronged the church appeared deeply 
impressed with the scene and were frequently addressed by the bishop 
who explained the various ceremonies, demonstrated the necessity of 
ordination and mission for the valid exercise of the sacerdotal 
functions, and invoked the fervent prayers of his hearers that God 
might send worthy laborers into His vineyard and sustain by His 
grace those who were already burdened with the care of souls.’’ Thus 
runs the bishop’s own account of the ceremony sent to the Catholic 
Telegraph of Cincinnati and published under date of June 13, 1834. 

Father Alleman was assigned at once to parochial work among 
the German Catholics clustering around the missions of St. John, 
Zanesville, St. Joseph, Somerset, and Canton. These had for some 
years past been active centers of Catholicity in Ohio, under the care 
of the tireless Friar Preachers, who, while few in number, spent 
themselves without stint. From the fall of 1837 to the fall of 1838 
Father Alleman was stationed at St. Rose, Kentucky. There he had 
prepared himself for the labor of the ministry, and was now helping 
others to fit themselves for the same great work. But in the latter 
year he was sent back to St. Joseph’s, near Somerset, to begin a long 
career as itinerant missionary, the best part of which was spent in 
the Mississippi Valley. For some time he traveled from his home over 
all northern Ohio, visiting the scattered Catholics, founding churches 
or acquiring property for future foundations, and keeping alive the 
faith among the pioneers of the wilderness. 

It is almost impossible for us of the present day to realize what 
those early priests, who carried their church in their saddle bags, 
endured in the way of inconveniences, hardships, mental and bodily 
sufferings of all kinds. Schooled in the midst of more primitive 
surroundings, they undoubtedly found themselves better adapted to 
the trying circumstances of their daily life. They were not given to 
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complaining and repining. But even so many broke down under the 
crushing burden at a comparatively early age. 


In Iowa 


Father Alleman was ever ready for the heavier task, and the then 
‘‘Far West’’ quite naturally attracted him. Here was an even 
greater dearth of priests than in Ohio. This realization inflamed his 
apostolic soul, and his mind was soon made up. With the full consent 
of his superiors he turned towards this new field. Traveling down 
the Ohio on a flatboat, he ascended the Mississippi to St. Louis, then 
little more than a frontier trading post. Passing the Missouri and 
the Illinois, he continued still northward in the wake of Marquette 
and at last established himself in the fall of 1840 at Fort Madison, 
Iowa, on the banks of the Father of Waters. Just one year earlier 
the Rt. Rev. Mathias Loras, on his way back from France to his see 
city of Dubuque, had ascended the upper Mississippi in company with 
Father Cretin, who was to be the first bishop of St. Paul, Minnesota ; 
Father Pelamourgues and Father Mazuchelli, the latter also of the 
Friar Preachers. 

Father Alleman soon made Fort Madison the center of numerous 
missionary excursions to all points of the compass and on both sides 
of the river. The Sac and Fox tribes of Indians had been driven 
from their last stronghold on Watch Tower Hill, near the mouth of 
the Rock River, in 1832. Their dauntless leader, Black Hawk, had 
been imprisoned by the United States government in Fortress Monroe, 
and they had sought refuge in Iowa. Father Alleman soon made 
friends with the chiefs and their braves, all of whom held him in the 
highest esteem, while they reposed in him the most absolute confidence, 
born from their experience of his justice and fair dealing. When the 
remnant of the Sacs and Foxes ceded to the United States government 
their reservation at the mouth of the Des Moines, they offered to 
Father Alleman, in appreciation of his services, the northern half of 
what is now the city of Keokuk, Iowa. The Indian, like all primitive 
races, was vindictive to an extreme degree when a wrong had been 
inflicted on him or his tribe. But with the same spontaneity he gave 
his heart and his all to those who dealt humanely and honorably with 
him. Father Alleman was experiencing on a smaller scale what 
Father De Smet was to emphasize shortly in his numerous dealings 
with the red sons of the forest: at his bidding they became docile as 
children, while white troops, superior to them in numbers and 
armament, did not inspire them with any fear whatever, and a 
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conflict with government soldiers brought out all the ferocity of the 
Indian’s nature and his absolute contempt of death. 

Father Alleman must have been fully aware of the great influence 
he exercised over his dusky neighbors, and the reason for it, which 
was none other than his Christian sense of justice towards all men. 
Yet, when questioned about the cause of the staunch friendship 
between him and the aborigines, he merely answered with a smile: 
‘*Because I was a bigger man than any of them.’’ Father Larmer, 
an Illinois priest who knew him intimately, and who recounts the 
anecdote, says that he was ‘‘of a giant’s stature’’. And he adds that, 
when Father Alleman was among the Indians, and was vesting for 
Mass, the chiefs in war paint, arms and feathers, came to his side to 
measure height with him. But none of the proud warriors reached 
the size of the tall Alsatian missionary. 

He was far, however, from confining his services to the Indians. 
‘Wherever he heard there were a few Catholics, he made them happy 
by visiting them, offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and 
administering the Sacraments. To reach his numerous missions, to 
attend to the spiritual wants of his so widely scattered flock, he 
oceasionally traveled by steamboat, but more frequently on foot, 
and sometimes was glad in those journeys to climb up and ride behind 
the slow moving oxen, which in that early day were much employed 
in drawing heavy loads from place to place. . . . From Fort 
Madison he usually traveled on foot, as I saw him for years, under 
his arm a pair of saddle bags which contained all his church—all a 
missionary ’s conveniences to celebrate Mass. Being of huge stature 
and splendid health, he could cover in a morning on foot, without 
great fatigue, as much ground as an average horse. He took in all 
northern Missouri and southern Iowa; then he would cross the 
Mississippi and extend his missionary wanderings as far east as the 
Illinois River and north to the Wisconsin line. His name and labors 
are unknown to many; but I can testify that there are few missions, 
where churches now are in the territory mentioned, which did not 
have him for a founder. . . . To mention all the towns where he 
planted the church would cover a page.’’** What a pity that Father 
Larmer, who wrote this early account, has not also given us that page. 

The parishes that have sprung from the missions organized by 
Father Alleman in Iowa are: in Fort Madison, the mother church of 
St. Joseph, St. Mary’s parish, and Sacred Heart parish; in Keokuk, 


* Rev. A. Zaiser, p. 33. 
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St. Peter’s parish, St. Mary’s parish, St. Francis de Sales parish; in 
West Point, St. Mary’s parish; in St. Paul, formerly Sugar Creek, St. 
James parish. He also went nérth to Burlington, and as far as 
Dubuque, where a number of baptismal records are signed by him 
between 1841 and 1847. Father Alleman regularly attended all these 
missions from Fort Madison. There, almost immediately upon his 
arrival from Ohio, he began to erect his first church, dedicated to St. 
Joseph. It was begun towards the end of 1840 or the early part of 
1841, and built of brick. It was only 16 by 18 feet. It was a church, 
rectory and school all in one, and Father Alleman was the teacher. 

As was often the case, the moment a permauent pastor was 
established in Fort Madison, Catholic settlers came in ever-increasing 
numbers. There were eight families at first; five years later they had 
increased to seventy-five. In 1847 Father Alleman had to build a new 
church, 30 by 50 feet. St. Joseph’s again came into possession, some 
years ago, of an old historic bell, secured for it by Father Alleman. 
Originally it was the signal bell of the steamer Osprey, belonging to 
Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet. When this steamer passed into 
the hands of Captain Pliny Alvord, he gave the bell to Father 
Alleman, who hung it in an octagon grape arbor beside his little 
church. 

One of the first out-missions which Father Alleman began to 
attend from his central residence was that of Keokuk, to the south; 
and for eight years he continued as its pastor. Almost at the same 
time, in the summer of 1842, he organized the Catholics of West Point 
into a parish, and late that fall he began the erection of a frame 
church building, 21 by 40 feet. It was completed and dedicated to 
St. Philip in the fall of 1843, and was the wonder and pride of all the 
country about. In St. Paul, formerly Sugar Creek, a church had 
already been erected before Father Alleman’s arrival. He 
immediately took charge of the small parish which was without a 
priest, and it became another flourishing mission. The surroundings 
were primitive, the facilities restricted; but the scattered members of 
his flock made up in fervor what they lacked in numbers, and their 
settlements grew with the passing years.‘ 


In ILLINOIS 


Already while located in Iowa, Father Alleman ministered to the 
Catholics across the river, and the pioneer settlers of Illinois for many 


‘For a fuller account of these various missions see Rev. A. Zaiser, pp. 37, ff. 
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miles around soon came within the scope of his all-embracing zeal. 
Just southeast of him lay prosperous and beautiful Nauvoo, a teeming 
beehive with its twenty thousand Mormon inhabitants in the city and 
seattered over the country side. It would seem that he organized the 
parish there, his first foundation in Illinois, in 1847, and collected the 
money for the church building by traveling on foot over the prairie 
to get subscriptions.’ It seems also that after the departure of the 
Mormons he bought for $900.00 the house of one of the Mormon 
leaders, Parley P. Pratt, who had erected it for his own use. The 
priest is said to have lived in part of the building, while another part 
was used for church. At first he read Mass in one of the main Mormon 
buildings, the use of which was graciously tendered him. 

Tradition has it, moreover, that he procured the bell which is still 
doing duty in the Nauvoo Catholic Church, and that he himself sold 
the tickets to pay for it. Embossed on the outside of the bell are the 
following inscriptions: ‘‘Cast by Fr. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo., 1852’’; 
and on the other side: ‘‘St. Patrick’s Church, Nauvoo, J. G. Alleman, 
Pastor.’’ The difficulty, however, is that in 1852 Father Alleman 
had for one year past been residing in Rock Island, Illinois, as pastor. 
The old bell is claimed to have cost $350.00.° 

While ministering to the Nauvoo Catholics, Father Alleman could 
not avoid coming in contact with the Mormons. He welcomed the 
opportunity, and won the hearts of the leaders of this singular sect, 
then in its full ascendancy. Having wandered from New York to 
Ohio, then to Jackson County and Caldwell County, Missouri, Joseph 
Smith and his followers had been definitely driven forth from that 
State and forbidden under pain of death to return. They settled in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, and the surrounding territory,’ where they were 
kindly received. 

The praises of this beautiful, healthy and fertile location have 
been sung often, and the Mormon colony increased and prospered. 
The Legislature of Illinois granted them a liberal charter. As a 
protection against mob violence and spoliation, of which they had 
been the victims several times, they were permitted to organize the 
‘‘Nauvoo Legion.’’ While apparently part of the state militia, it 


* Rev. A. Zaiser, p. 90. The baptismal records signed by him run from March 
17, 1850, to June 27, 1853. It is quite possible that the parish was organized 
only in 1850 and not in 1847. 

* Rev. A. Zaiser, p. 90-91. 

"For detailed history of their Nauvoo settlement see Illinois Centennial 
History, Vol. II, Chap. XIX, p. 340 ff. 
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was in reality an independent military body, commanded by Joseph 
Smith as lieutenant-general. A municipal court was also instituted 
to have jurisdiction in civil cases, as a bar to legal proceedings of a 
persecuting and vexatious character. Conscious of their power, and 
not content with being a self-contained community, they succeeded 
in becoming a political factor of great importance. Their high-handed 
methods, together with dissension in their own ranks, led to riots in 
which Joseph Smith was killed. Driven out from Nauvoo, they were 
set a-wandering once more across the prairies, until they took up their 
permanent abode in the Salt Lake Valley. While they were 
undisturbed lords of the land in Nauvoo, Smith and his followers 
made every effort to gather proselytes from far and near. Nor were 
they fastidious about the kind of men who were allowed to join their 
communion. Many were indeed earnest zealots who believed in the 
divine mission of the Nauvoo prophet. Others were outlaws and 
criminals who sought refuge from justice by recognizing Joseph 
Smith as their leader. Such men easily became the terror of the 
immigrants who now flocked to the Mississippi plains. For the land 
was cheap and productive, and the power of the Indians had been 
broken for good.* These immigrants sought counsel and protection 
from the ‘‘Big Priest,’’ as Father Alleman was familiarly known, 
and his wide acquaintance with the territory of the valley enabled 
him to guide and direct them successfully, which he always did 
without any personal fee or reward. 

With all his vagaries, Joseph Smith was a man possessed of 
worldly wisdom. Father Alleman’s influence did not escape him, 
and, as on the frontier friendships were quickly made, the two were 
soon on intimate terms. It was seemingly Smith himself who made 
the first advances. No men could be more tenacious of their respective 
principles than were these two, and while sacrificing nothing, Father 
Alleman benefited most by this unusual friendship, as did the 
seattered members of his flock in Illinois. Not unfrequently the 
pioneers of that State would ride perhaps a hundred miles for the 
priest to attend the sick. As Father Alleman resided most of the 
time in Fort Madison, when they arrived at the Mississippi, they 
would find no means of crossing. Smith would invariably send his 
barge, manned with strong men, as the crossing was at the head of 
the rapids, to bring Father Alleman to the other side. On one 
occasion the latter thought it his duty to thank the prophet for his 


* IWinois Centennial History, Vol. II, p. 150 ff. 
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courtesy. ‘‘Never mind, Father,’’ was Smith’s ready answer, ‘‘next 
to the church of the Latter Day Saints, that of the Catholics is the 
best.’’ And the quick retort of the priest, in his usual kindly 
manner: ‘‘About that there is a diversity of opinion,’’ brought a 
smile to the face of the crafty Mormon. Smith went on to remark 
that he had often watched the conduct of Catholic clergymen and 
had found that they always attended to their own business and 
administered to the wants of their own people at great sacrifice ; while 
those of other denominations, sent out from the east and supported 
by contributions from New York and Boston, did little else than 
meddle in polities and write home misrepresentations, especially 
against his own people, the Mormons.’ 

In the meantime, from the southern part of Illinois the settlers 
began to reach out more and more towards the north-western portion 
of the state. Catholicism progressed with them, and the Right Rev. 
William Quarter was consecrated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, in 1844, as the first bishop of Chicago, taking possession of his 
see on May 5 of the same year. He found less than twenty priests 
in his extensive diocese which embraced the whole State. Two of 
these had been loaned by Bishop Bruté of Vincennes and were 
recalled almost at once. Bishop Quarter set out to provide new 
shepherds with such zeal that two years later he could summon 
thirty-two clergymen to his first diocesan synod. 

Having heard of Father Alleman’s untiring efforts in behalf of 
Illinois Catholies, he begged him, ‘‘in the name of God and religion,’’ 
to extend his apostolic labors frequently; nay, if possible, to give 
himself entirely to the north-western portion of the new diocese. In 
answer to this urgent request, and little heeding the new burdens it 
would entail upon him, Father Alleman left Fort Madison, Iowa, and 
selected the city of Rock Island, Illinois, as the new center of his 
apostolate. He arrived in the beginning of 1851, a stranger in a 
strange community. Soon he had sought out several German 
Catholics. Together with Ignatius Huber, who was later to become 
one of Rock Island’s well-known business men, he obtained room and 
board at John Ziegler’s who lived at the north-east corner of Rock 
River and Dock streets, now Twenty-second Street and Fourth 
Avenue. The building of a new church was broached at once, and 
the project was taken up with such enthusiasm that he quickly found 





* Rev. A. Zaiser, p. 31-32. 
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himself in possession of the property across the street on which St. 
Mary’s church and rectory now stand.*° 

With the assistance of the Littig, Meisner, and several other 
Catholic families, he began at once the erection of a church near the 
center of the lot he had acquired. The structure was 30 by 50 feet, 
built of limestone. The stone trimmings were brought from the 
Mormon buildings in Nauvoo, whence the Latter Day Saints had been 
expelled in 1846. It was dedicated to St. James, and the corner 
stone was laid on August 31, 1851. The contemporary account of 
the event is interesting: 


Rock ISLAND, ILLINOIS, September 2, 1851. 
To the Editor of the New York Freeman’s Journal: 

Dear Sir—The ceremony of the blessing of the corner stone of a new 
church took place in Rock Island, [llinois, on August 31, 1851. It being on 
Sunday, High Mass was celebrated by the Rev. Father Alleman, pastor of the 
congregation. The singing was by the choir of Davenport, and we heard many 
persons say that there are few choirs in the West that can compare with it for 
the beauty of execution. But, what is more to the praise of the singers who 
compose it, is that they are all pious Catholics who did not sing to please men 
but to please God. 

The Rev. Mr. McGorrisk of Galena delivered a most splendid discourse on 
the Unity of the Church before a numerous assembly, composed mostly of 
Protestants. We have very seldom had the pleasure of hearing more numerous 
and more cogent arguments brought forth to prove the necessity of Unity in the 
Church of Christ, and that the Catholic Church alone possesses that necessary 
mark. 

At three o’clock P.M. the blessing of the corner stone took place. The 
officiating priest was, at the request of the Right Rev. Bishop Van de Velde, 
the Very Rev. J. A. M. Pelamourgues of Davenport, Iowa. Another discourse, 
explanatory of the ceremonies just performed, was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
McGorrisk, and all ended by the taking up of a collection, which amounted to 
over seventy dollars, and the singing of the Te Dewm Laudamus. 

Two beautiful lots on which to build a church were given by Protestants. 
The church will be Gothic, 50 by 30 feet, built of limestone; the cut stone and 
corner stone were brought from the Mormon Temple of Nauvoo. Through the 
zeal of the indefatigable Mr. Alleman we expect to see before the end of this 
year the sign of the Cross raise its head over one of the most beautiful sceneries 
in the valley of the Mississippi. 

Catholics who wish to emigrate to the West will find Rock Island and vicinity 
one of the best and healthiest locations they can select. Preparations are making 


* For lack of written records, much of this information has been obtained 
form Patrick Lee, living at 1016 Fourteenth Street, Rock Island, Lllinois, who 
came te the city in 1854, knew Father Alleman intimately, served his Mass, and 
accompanied him frequently on his missionary journeys. Other old settlers have 
also contributed their mite. 
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to build four or five new churches next year within fifteen miles of this place, 
some in Iowa and some in Illinois. When the new church, which is now in progress 
of building in the city of Davenport, will be completed, I may trouble you with 


another letter. 
Yours in Christ, 
A SUBSCRIBER.” 


In 1853 he had gathered sufficient funds to build a small rectory 
on the south-east corner of the lot, slightly forward of the church. It 
was a frame structure, 14 by 16 feet and 9 feet high, painted a bright 
red. Later on this house was removed to make room for the present 
rectory, and it now stands across the street from its former location, 
being the rear part of No. 418, Twenty-second Street. It is the only 
one of Father Alleman’s buildings now left in Rock Island. He 
oceupied it for ten years. The school, which was built near the alley 
at the rear of the church, and which was of frame, 18 by 32 feet, 14 
feet high, has been torn down. The stone church also was demolished 
after the present St. Mary’s church was erected in 1863-64, on the 
south-west corner of the lot, which had been left vacant for that 
purpose. The present sacristy could be added to the church only 
after the stone building had been cleared away. 

In the baptismal register of St. James Church is preserved a 
note dated August 4, 1852, for $30.00, loaned by Antoine Leclaire, 
the founder of Davenport, to Father Alleman for the the building of 
St. James Church, which amount the latter promises to ‘‘refund as 
soon as possible.’’ The account was probably never collected, for the 
same register contains a bill, dated September 6, 1852, from a 
Davenport lumber yard to ‘‘Mr. Alleman’’ amounting to $42.45 for 
3,575 feet of dressed flooring. The bill bears the following endorse- 
ment: ‘‘This bill was paid by Mr. A. Leclaire of Davenport and 
generously by him given as a donation to the R. C. Church of St. 
James at Rock Island.’’ 

That Catholicity flourished under his management, the records 
bear ample evidence, and they have fortunaiely all been preserved as 
they came from his hand, the first pages of the two oldest ones being 
herewith reproduced. In 1851, the year of his arrival, there were 
twenty baptisms and one marriage. 

In 1852 he records twenty-three baptisms and two marriages; 

In 1853, thirty-six baptisms and seven marriages; 

In 1854, fifty-seven baptisms and eighteen marriages ; 





" This clipping is due to the courtesy of Rev. A. Zaiser, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
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In 1855, ninety-two baptisms and thirty-eight marriages; 

In 1856, 169 baptisms and fifty-four marriages. 

Indeed, Catholicity was making such rapid strides that another 
priest, Father John P. Donelon, was sent in May, 1856, to help him 
in his work. With characteristic unselfishness and tireless energy, 
Father Alleman, far from enjoying in well-earned repose the fruit 
of his labors, at once turned to a new field of activity, where every- 
thing was to be built up once more from the bottom, and from now 
on his name appears less frequently on the registers of St. James 
parish, Rock Island. In 1857, forty-two baptismal records are signed 
by him out of a total of 152; in 1858 he signs sixty-seven out of a 
total of 175; in 1859, nine out of 138; in 1860, eleven out of 161; 
in 1861, thirty-five; in 1862, four. None are signed by him in 1863 
or after, as he left the city for good that year. 

The Rock Island parishes that have sprung from Father 
Alleman’s original foundation are, in the order of time: St. Mary’s, 
the successor to St. James church; St. Joseph’s church; Sacred Heart 
church, St. Paul’s church. Having made what men would call ‘‘an 
unqualified success’’ of his foundation in Rock Island, he handed it 
over to other hands, and once more became an itinerant missionary. 
Just east of Rock Island was growing up the village of Moline. Cheap 
water power was furnished by the Mississippi and squatters had taken 
up land on the island which is now the property of the United States 
government and houses the Rock Island Arsenal, as well as on the 
mainland opposite from it. Among them were several Catholics who 
had been visited by Father Pelamourgues of Davenport and Bishop 
Loras of Dubuque. Father Alleman visited them in turn and read 
Mass in Moline on several occasions during 1855 in the house of Peter 
Dubuque. The following year he bought ground adjoining the latter’s 
property, paying $200.00 for it, and Bernard Van Kerkhove was 
commissioned to build the church, a small frame structure. Other 
members of the little congregation donated their labor, and in 1857 
the building was under roof. While the interior was far from 
completed, services were held in it constantly. It was dedicated to 
St. Anthony, and was situated on what is now Ninth Avenue, between 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets. The churches that sprang from 
it in the course of time in Moline are: St. Mary’s, the successor to 
St. Anthony’s Church; Sacred Heart Church, and Holy Trinity 
Church. Beside, in the younger city of East Moline, St. Mary’s 
Church and Holy Name Church. 

Father Alleman did not live in Moline, but kept his residence in 
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Rock Island. From this central station he began, now more than ever, 
to travel over the surrounding territory. In the same year, 1857, he 
also organized a parish in Hampton, some six miles east of Moline, 
on the Mississippi, dedicating the church to St. Stephen, and recording 
the first baptism on April 1 of that year. Hampton was a settlement 
that seemed to have a great future in store for it. It had a good boat 
landing and river traffic was at its height. Coal was found in the 
neighboring hills. The Rock Island railroad was making a survey 
to cross the river there into Iowa. But river traffic decreased, the 
coal mines gave out; the railroad took another direction. Hampton 
is today a very small, quiet village. Father Alleman’s parish is in 
existence, however, and from it has sprung another parish, St. John 
the Baptist, in Rapids City, to the east. 

The baptismal register of ‘‘St. Anthony’s Church, Moline, Rock 
Island County, Illinois,’’ begun by him in 1857, and the first page of 
which is herewith reproduced, gives some idea of his missionary 
journeys. Thus, for the year 1857 he registers therein baptisms not 
only from Moline and Hampton, but also from Keithsburg, Mercer 
County; Geneseo, Henry County; Pekin, Tazewell County; Coal 
Valley, Rock Island County; Hennepin, Putnam County; Sheffield, 
Bureau County. These are quite likely the first recorded baptisms 
from any of these parishes, everyone of which is in existence today. 
And perhaps there are other places where an examination of the 
registers would disclose Father Alleman’s presence. 

His name continues to appear in the Moline register in 1859. It 
is absent from the register during 1860, when other priests took his 
place. It reappears again in 1861, for the last time under date of 
March 24. As stated above, he performed four baptisms in Rock 
Island in 1862, these being the last records to bear his signature. 

He kept on living in Rock Island, however, but his health had 
broken down under the strain, and he could no longer perform the 
work of the ministry. Although only about fifty-six years at this 
time, his rugged frame had not been able to withstand the racking 
labor of twenty-five years’ almost constant traveling and the many 
privations that were inseparable from it. He was forced to keep to 
his bed most of the time. He who had so often and so unselfishly 
ministered to the wants of others, was now taken care of in turn by 
loving hands. He lived alone in his little frame dwelling where his 
meals were brought to him. Only on rare occasion was he able to 
rise from his couch. He became morose and difficult to approach, and 
was at last induced to go to a hospital. He left Rock Island in the 
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fall of 1863, and the record of St. Vincent’s Hospital, St. Louis, states 
that he entered that institution November 26, 1863, ‘‘suffering from 
melancholia’’. He died there July 14, 1865, and was buried in 
Calvary Cemetery, St. Louis. His grave is unmarked, being one of 
seven priests’ graves that bear no name. Far from his friends and 
the scenes of his labors, he died as he had lived: a humble friar, intent 
only on God’s work, caring not at all about a name and a record. 


THE MAN AND THE PRIEST 


From all accounts, oral and documentary, Father Alleman was 
a remarkable character in many ways. He stands out in bold relief 
among the other pioneer priests of his day. It is not easy to point out 
any one single trait that made him what he was. It was rather a 
harmonious blending of the best natural virtues with heroic priestly 
qualities which made him revered and beloved by Mormon, Protestant 
and Catholic alike wherever he went. No picture of him is extant as 
far as known. Those who knew him describe him as tall, of ample 
girth and slightly stoop-shouldered. His face radiated goodness and 
kindly humor. His non-committal answer to Joseph Smith is almost 
a classic. His standing joke with the Mississippi steamboat captains 
may bear retelling. He was well known to many of them, and they 
could be as broadly human now and then as they were harsh at other 
times. Whenever he wished to take a steamer, he would go to the 
landing, and call out: ‘‘Oh, Captain!’’ 

‘*Well, what can I do for you today, Father?’’ 

‘*Say, Captain, is this a Christian boat?’’ 

‘*Tt will be if you come aboard, Father; come and go with us.’’ 
It was a ‘‘free pass’’ for the trip. 

A would-be punster, pointing to the holes in the priest’s sleeves, 
dryly remarked: ‘‘Herr Pfarrer, die Weisheit schaut heraus.’’ 

‘*Ja, und die Dummbheit schaut hinein,’’ came the pointed 
rejoinder with the quickness of a flash.’ 

He was a lover of nature and of children. Perhaps the two are 
inseparable. To his little nursery in Fort Madison he devoted his 
leisure hours, and he gave freely of his flowers and trees to all who 
asked, even planting the latter himself in public places where he 
thought they might be useful or ornamental. With children he was 
at home everywhere. They felt drawn to him as he to them. In 
the schools, which he never failed to build alongside the church 





™ Rev. A. Zaiser, p. 114-115, 123. 
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whenever possible, he would not only teach, but romp and play with 
his charges as well. 

Not afraid of menial tasks, he cut the firewood for the parochial 
buildings in the forests along the river banks, dragged it home over 
the ice, and chopped the logs himself. The pioneer priest had none 
of the modern comforts. Yet he never lacked the primitive 
conveniences which a poor but generous flock could and did provide 
most willingly for their spiritual leaders. 

Father Alleman’s poverty was self-imposed. Not only were his 
successive dwellings simple in the extreme, but his dress was ever old 
and shabby. In vain did Bishop Loras reprimand him gently and 
present him with enough new cloth just brought from France, for a 
new suit. It was sold to buy altar vessels for his new church in West 
Point. In Rock Island the women of his small congregation raised 
seventy dollars and handed it to him to buy a new suit of clothes. He 
did buy clothes this time,—but for the children of his school. 

Men are wont to label all such acts: ‘‘eccentricities’’. Perhaps 
they bear another name in the Book of Life. As a man, Father 
Alleman was a singularly lovable character. As a priest he rivalled 
in zeal, in energy, in results achieved, any pioneer of the Mississippi 
Valley. 


J. B. CULEMANS. 
Moline, [llinois. 
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THE IRISH IN EARLY ILLINOIS* 


There was a time when every white man was a foreigner in 
Illinois, as well as in all other parts of America, and, therefore, 
Illinois cannot be claimed as the birthright of any race, unless it be 
that of the redman. The claim therefore of any race of men to credit 
or distinction here, depends not upon what it was or is, but upon 
what it has done. 

Let us examine briefly the claims of the Irish race. 

As is well known, the French are entitled to the honor of the 
discovery, exploration and first settlement of the territory now 
included within the boundaries of Illinois, and they were in almost 
exclusive possession, save for the Indians, of the entire Illinois country 
for nearly one hundred years before other white men came here. 
But even in French days there were to be found men of Irish blood. 


IRISHMEN AMONG THE FRENCH 


According to his own statement, Hugh Crawford! must have 
been the first Irishman that traveled about the [Illinois and 
Mississippi Rivers. He says he made trading trips leaving the Ohio 
and Mississippi as early as 1739, and he continued in this work until 
after the Revolutionary War. He was associated in trade with 
Colonel George Croghan and Thomas Smallman, and first came to 
the West at the instance of George Washington to look over lands 
with a view to investments. After the conclusion of the war between 
France and England, by which England became entitled to the 
French possessions east of the Mississippi, he was employed to bring 
Pontiac, the famous Indian Chief, to Sir William Johnson in 1766 
for the purpose of negotiating a settlement and permitting the English 
to take possession after the treaty of Paris. Crawford was an 
important factor in all the history of the territory up to the time of 
his death in 1770. 

A most romantic figure in the very early history of the Ilhnois 
country was Francis Morgan, better known as the Chevalier de 





“Paper read before the Illinois Chapter, American Irish Historical Society. 
This will be followed by another paper entitled: ‘‘Chicago and Up-State Irish.’’ 
1 Note, Illinois Historical Collection, Volume X, Critical Period, p. 483. 
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Vincennes, after whom the city of Vincennes is named. Although 
little seems to be known of his origin, he is said by Bishop Alerding 
to have been Irish.? Reynolds, in speaking of Vincennes, said: ‘‘The 
brave and gallant young hero was the hope and pride of the Wabash 
country.’’ His tragic end is one of the saddest incidents in the 
history of the Northwest. Bienville was the French Governor in 
1736, when the Chickasaw Indians were causing much disturbance. 
To quell the Indian uprising it was arranged that Bienville should 
proceed from New Orleans with an army and join a force under 
the gallant Frenchman, De Artaguette, then the Intendant at Fort 
Chartres near Kaskaskia, and another force under Vincennes from 
the region of the Wabash. The junction of the forces was planned 
for the 10th of May of that year. De Artaguette and Vincennes had 
their forces at the appointed rendezvous, near the sources of the 
Tombigbee and Yazoo rivers. Bienville started from New Orleans 
with a quite formidable army, but the water in the Tombigbee was 
low and the forces never met. The forces of De Artaguette and 
Vincennes camped in sight of the enemy until the 20th of May, 
waiting for Bienville, and were then forced into battle with the much 
greater number of opponents by the impatience of their Indian allies. 
The Chickasaw towns were fortified under the direction of the British, 
and the opposing army fought under the British flag. The Illinois 
forces drove the Chickasaws out of two of their fortified towns, and 
were on the eve of success in the third and last when the brave De 
Artaguette received two wounds which disabled him. So disheartened 
were the soldiers that they retreated, leaving their gallant commander 
wounded upon the battle field. Here Vincennes played a heroic part. 
Together with Father Antonius Senat, one of the noble Jesuits who 
did so much for the infant country, he steadfastly refused to leave 
his comrade, and falling into the hands of the Chickasaws, De 
Artaguette, Vincennes and Father Senat were ignominiously 
treated for several weeks, and at last burned at the stake. Thus ended 
the life of one of the most gallant young men that ever graced this 
part of the world, and in the company of a soldier and a priest, the 
pride and glory of their day.’ 

Chevalier MeCarty* was an administrator of French affairs as 





* Note, Alerding, The Diocese of Vincennes, p. 54. Vincennes is said to have 
been a nephew of Louis Jolliet the discoverer. 

* For a stirring account of the sad incident see Monnette’s Settlement of the 
Mississippi Valley, pp. 286-88. 

*There is quite general agreement that Chevalier McCarty was of Irish 
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Governor of the Illinois country from 1751 until a short time before 
the territory came into the ownership of the British under the treaty 
of Paris, which was concluded between the French and English 
in 1763. 

Chevalier McCarty was a fort builder and the legitimate suc- 
cessor of La Salle. It was he that rebuilt Fort Chartres in 1756 in 
such a manner that it was said to be the best fortification in 
America. The ruins of this very fort are still an object of intense 
interest, as they may be viewed near the site of old Kaskaskia, which 
has long since been swept away. He was also the builder of the old 
Fort Massac, which has become a point of special historic interest, 
especially due to the fact that it is believed to be the first point in 
the state at which the American flag was raised. Both these forts, 
now the property of the State of Illinois, are being appropriately 
eared for and preserved. 

Colonel George Croghan’ was a very distinguished Irishman, who 
came at an early day to the Northwest. Croghan and his associates 
are said to have established strings of stores and trading places in 
the Northwest as early as 1754. When Sir William Johnson,* who, 
by the way, was an Irishman, and perhaps the ablest representative 
the British government ever had in this country, was appointed 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, he made Croghan his deputy, and 
Croghan attained the reputation of being the ‘‘fittest person in 


extraction. He is frequently called McCarty MecTique. It is interesting to know 
that after leaving the Illinois country McCarty became a land proprietor on 
the lower Mississippi and on the occasion of the banishment of the Jesuits 
kindly received and entertained them on their journey down to New Orleans. 
See letter of Father Philibert Watrin published by Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, 
70, 211, also published by Alvord and Carter in The Critical Period, Vol. X, 
Illinois Historical Collection, p. 113. See also account of his death on April 
20, 1764, and burial with military honors, Journal of Dabaddie, published in 
Alvord & Carter’s Critical Period, Vol. X, Illinois Historical Collection, p. 183. 

*For a satisfactory biographical note of this great Irishman see Alvord 
& Carter’s The Critical Period, Vol. X, Illinois Historical Collection, p. 221. 
This volume and Vol. 1X Illinois Historical Collection, entitled The New Regime, 
contain Croghan’s correspondence and journal and well illustrate his great 
activities. It is of interest to note that Croghan was in Kaskaskia and at Fort 
Chartres in August, 1766, and gave a complete report to General Gage. See 
The New Regime, p. 489. See also, Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois 
Country, pp. 58-59. 

*Sir William Johnson was born in Ireland in 1715. For satisfactory biog. 
note see Alvord and Carter, The Critical Period, Illinois Historical Collection, 
Vol. X, p. 17. See portrait Ibid. opposite p. 221. 
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America’’, to transact business with the Indians. This fitness was 
demonstrated when he successfully negotiated, after the dismal 
failure of many others, the submission of the great Chief Pontiac. 
There are many of Croghan’s letters extant, and they and other 
evidences demonstrate that he was a straightforward and, at the same 
time, a very forceful character. It is pleasant to know that though 
he was a loyal servitor of Great Britain, yet when the time came 
to make a choice between Great Britain and the young Republic, 
America, he chose the latter. 

Colonel Croghan was not the last of his line to distinguish his 
name in this country. His family and that of General George Rogers 
Clark, so distinguished in our history, intermarried, and a direct 
descendant of Colonel Croghan and of the Clarks by such inter- 
marriage, Major George Croghan, became one of the heroic figures 
of the War of 1812. On the Ist of August, 1813, General Proctor, 
with the principal British force consisting of about eight hundred 
regulars and two thousand Indians, after virtually overrunning the 
country, attacked Fort Stephenson. The fort was in command of 
Major Croghan, then twenty-one years of age, seconded and ably 
assisted by another gallant young Irishman, Joseph Duncan, who 
afterward became the fifth Governor of the State of Illinois. After 
making such a disposition of his troops as to prevent the escape 
of the garrison, General Proctor summoned Croghan to surrender, 
threatening the garrison with an Indian massacre in case of refusal. 
Croghan’s foree numbered but one hundred and fifty men, and the 
fort was but a mean protection; in fact, totally indefensible in the 
opinion of General Harrison, who had issued orders that it be 
abandoned. These orders were sent by messenger, but the bearer lost 
his way, and when the orders were received a large party of Indians 
had already surrounded the works, rendering it more dangerous to 
retreat than to remain. To Proctor’s demand and threat, the gallant 
young officer replied: ‘‘When the fort shall be taken there shall be 
none left to massacre, as it will not be given up while there is a man 
left who is able to fight.’’ Upon the receipt of this reply, the British 
at once attacked the northwest angle of the fort. Major Croghan, 
judging that it was the intention of the enemy to make a breach in 
that quarter, caused it to be strengthened by bags of sand and flour, 
and, under cover of darkness which set in, he placed his single gun, 
a six-pounder, charged with slugs and grape shot, in such a position 
as to command the point of attack. The fire of the besiegers was 
kept up during the night of the 1st of April and until late in the 
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evening of the 2nd, when a storming party of 360 men advanced 
under cover of the smoke and darkness to within twenty paces of the 
walls of the fort. The musketry now opened upon them, but with 
little effect; the ditch was gained and in a moment filled with men. 
At that moment the masked cannon, only thirty feet distant, opened 
upon the assailants, killing twenty-seven and wounding as many 
more. The broken column was reformed and the ditch again filled, 
but the cannon being again discharged with similar effect, the 
besiegers became disheartened, abandoned the attack and the little 
fort was saved. Croghan was breveted Lieutenant-Colonel for his 
gallant conduct, was afterward commended by resolution of Congress 
for bravery, and Croghan and Duncan were each presented by 
Congress with a sword.’ 


DuRING THE ENGLISH REGIME 


When the British secured the French Territory the Government 
took up the question of its management, and Lord Shelburne (William 
Petty, born in Dublin) who was secretary of state for the southern 
department, upon the recommendation of Benjamin Franklin and 
others, planned the establishment of three new colonies to be located 
at Detroit, at the Illinois, and at the mouth of the Ohio, but having 
become disconnected from the ministry, his recommendation was not 
earried out. 

He was again in the British Cabinet at the time the Treaty of 
Peace which closed the Revolutionary War was negotiated, and it was 
largely through his influence that the United States obtained under 
the treaty the old Northwest, including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin.*® 





" Lippincott’s, Cabinet History of Illinois, p. 168. See also Blanchard, 
Discovery of the Northwest, pp. 300, 301. Black Hawk was with the British in 
the siege of Fort Stephenson. 

* Lord Shelburne was born in Dublin. For satisfactory biography see Alvord 
and Carter, The New Regime, p. 370. For portrait see ibid. frontispiece. 

Alvord calls Lord Shelburne the first statesman of England. ‘‘To name 
Lord Shelburne is to name the man who has exercised a greater influence on the 
development of America than any other British statesman, not excepting William 
Pitt.’’—Alvord, Mississippi Valley in British Politics, I, p. 140. Of his 
character he says: ‘‘On the whole he was very tolerant in his religious beliefs; 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that he found the ecclesiastical plan of the 
Grenville-Bedford ministry, with tis attempt to bribe or to drive the Canadians 
out of the Roman Catholic Church, a plan which the Old Whigs had partially 
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After the treaty of Paris and the cession of New France to 
England, Guy Carlton,® an Irishman, became the Governor under 
the English crown. A Major Loftus, probably Irish, with a force 
of Irishmen of the 22nd, British regiment, tried to take possession 
of the Illinois country, but failed, but, as has been seen, another 
Irishman—Colonel George Croghan—sueceeded in securing the pos- 
session stipulated for in the treaty. Subsequently, the 18th, or 
‘‘Royal Regiment of Ireland,’’ nearly all of the members of which 
were Irish, garrisoned the forts in the Illinois country for some time 
under the British regime, but were later withdrawn and a local 
militia force was organized under the command of Captain Richard 
McCarthy, of whom we are to hear more. 

The number of Irish in the territory increased somewhat during 
the period of British ascendency in Illinois, and some very con- 
spicuous Irishmen are known to have been here during that time. 

William and Daniel Murray’ and Patrick Kenndey" were three 
very worthy Irishmen here during that period. They were all traders 
of a high type. They dealt fairly with every one, including the 
Indians. Kennedy seems to have come to the country about 1766 
and the Murrays in 1767. Alvord says of William Murray: 
inaugurated, as not wholly suited to his benevolent purpose of winning the new 
subjects from their old allegiance to France.’’—Alvord, The Mississippi Valley 
in British Politics, Vol. I1, p. 223. 

‘*The ablest and most accomplished minister of the eighteenth century.’’ 

Disraeli in Sybil. 

*See Dictionary of National Biography, 3:1002. 

It is said of Sir Guy Carlton that he ‘‘ will always retain the first rank in 
Canadian annals. He was one of those rare men who, during a long and varied 
public life, lived so utterly irreproachably that his memory remains untainted 
by the charge of a semblance of vice.’’—Kingsford, History of Canada, Vol. V, 
p. 191. Quoted by Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in British Politics, Vol. II, 
p. 227. Aivord further says: ‘‘Carlton’s sympathies went out to the large 
French-Canadian population he governed; and he was expecting to win their 
loyalty to England by permitting them to enjoy the forms of government, law 
and church to which they had long been accustomed.’’—IJbid., p. 227. 

“The Murray’s are frequently referred to as English, but it was usual to 
refer to all subjects of Great Britain as Englishmen. It is a distinctly Irish 
name and the Murray’s were from the very earliest Anti-British and Pro 
American. See Alvord, Illinois Historical Collection, Vol. II, p. 36. 

"Patrick Kennedy was undoubtedly Irish and understood Irish and Gaelic. 
He interpreted the testimony of an Irishman named Daniel Cail at a court of 
Inquiry, September 11, 1777. See Alvord, Kaskaskia Records, Illinois Historicai 
Collection, Vol. V, p. 34. 
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‘‘In the annals of the West the names of such men as Samuel 
Wharton, Phinneas Lyman, George Morgan, William Murray, Richard 
Henderson and George Washington * * * should occupy a con- 
spicuous place.’’ 

There seems to be little room for doubt that the Murrays and 
Kennedy were the very people who furnished George Rogers Clark 
with information and co-operated with his force in the conquest of 
Kaskaskia. They were all ardent patriots in the American cause and 
Patrick Kennedy was at once appointed assistant quartermaster 
upon Clark’s taking possession of Illinois.** William Shannon was 
quartermaster. 

Another worthy Irishman of this period was William Arundel,** 
who was born in Ireland and came to Cahokia prior to the Clark 
conquest. During a part of his residence in the Illinois country, he 
lived near Peoria. He was a merchant and trader and is spoken of 
as ‘‘an orderly, moral and correct man’’. He died in Kaskaskia in 
1816. 

Thomas Brady was a conspicuous figure in this early day. In 
1776, Brady, with a small company of volunteers, consisting of 
sixteen men, marched across the state to the nearest British fort on 
Lake Michigan (Fort St. Joseph) near the present city of Niles, 
Michigan, and surprised and captured the fort, securing, it is said, 
$50,000 worth of supplies and munitions. The victors seem, however, 
to have overlooked a point or two in their subsequent proceedings. 
They paroled the British garrison, but the British, ignoring their 
pledges, informed their Indian allies, and together they and their 
allies overpowered Brady’s force, took them prisoners, and recovered 
the goods somewhere near the present site of Chicago. In turn, 
however, the goods were recaptured from the British by a foree which 
left Peoria soon after, led by Maillet, who was a relative of some of 
Brady’s followers. Brady escaped his captors and returned by a 
circuitous route to Kaskaskia, where he afterward married the 
much-renowned and highly-respected Widow La Compte, and in 1790 
became the sheriff of St. Clair County, then one of the highest 
positions available to any citizen. Reynolds says of Brady: ‘‘He had 
the reputation of an honest, correct citizen and I believe he deserved 





“See this subject treated in detail in Thompson’s Illinois’ First Citizen— 
Pierre Gibault, ILLINOIS CATHOLIC Historica, REviEW, July, 1918. 

“An Irish merchant from Canada. Reynold’s Pioneer History of Illinois, 
p- 128. Arundel was a trader of large magnitude and was for years clerk of 
the U. 8. Territorial Court. 
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it.’"* Brady was a judge of the Court of Cahokia in 1785,”* was 
Indian Commissioner in 1787 and in that capacity prohibited the 
sale of liquor to the Indians.** The town, now city of East St. Louis 
(Illinoiston) was laid out on a part of his land.” 


CoNQUEST OF THE NORTHWEST By GEORGE RoGEerRs CLARK 


The story of Clark’s conquest of the Northwest is of absorbing 
interest and especially so for men of Irish extraction. 

As before stated, the French were the discoverers and settlers of 
this part of the country and held undisputed sway from the time of 
the discovery in 1673 until 1763, when the British came into the 
ownership of it under the terms of the treaty of Paris. Accordingly, 
the English were in possession for only eleven or twelve years before 
the close of the Revolutionary War. It was a troublous time and the 
new possessors had little opportunity to do much in such a remote 
place as the Illinois country, and in fact but little was done. The 
Illinois settlements had a most unsatisfactory experience under the 
English domination, and had no reason for any special gratitude or 
loyalty to Great Britain. There is no doubt but that the French and 
other settlers in these parts sympathized with the Revolutionary 
movement, and that fact makes Clark’s conquest more comprehensible. 
Briefly, the story of Clark’s conquest is this: 

George Rogers Clark, a young Irishman” of twenty-four, of 
sturdy stock and of indomitable courage and energy, was, at the 
outbreak of tho Revolution, in Kentucky, then, as well as the Illinois 
country, a part of the colony of Virginia. He was a military genius 
and recognized the strategic advantage of getting possession of the 
British posts in the West—Kaskaskia, Vincennes and Detroit. To 
effect this purpose, he appealed in person to Patrick Henry, another 





“ Reynold’s Pioneer History of Illinois, pp. 89, 90, 128, 168. A letter from 
Major De Peyster to General Haldimand, dated Detroit, January 8, 1781, reports 
this attack substantially as above. Published in Michigan Pioneer Collections, 
Vol. XITI, pp. 63 and 64. 

* Alvord, [Winois Historical Collection, Vol. I, p. 197. 

* Tbid., p. 131. 

™ Tyson, History of East St. Lowis, p. 24. 

“There have been disputes about Clark’s nationality, but there seems little 
doubt that he was of Irish extraction. In his Scotch-Irish in American History, 
Gray says Clark was ‘‘the son of an Irishman’’. Pub. No. 9, Historica] Library 
of Illinois, p. 311. See also Scotch and Scotch-Irish in America, Smyth, in 
Magazine of American History, Vol. IV, p. 161. 
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Irishman,’® then the Governor of Virginia, for authority to make a 
conquest of the Northwest. Henry and his advisers were impressed 
and granted the prayer. Virginia had no money, but appealed to 
Oliver Pollock, who proved one of the greatest benefactors of 
America, justly called ‘‘the Morris of the West’’, the friend of Count 
Alexander O’Reilly and other Spanish officials, and obtained the 
credit necessary to prosecute the Clark enterprise. 

Oliver Pollock of New Orleans was not only a distinguished 
Irishman,”° but such an enthusiastic supporter of the American cause 
as to advance many thousands of dollars of his own funds for its 
success. He was, too, of the type of Irish citizen that clung to the 


*It has also been attempted to show that Patrick Henry was not Irish. 
With his name of Patrick there should be little doubt even though the name 
Patrick was sometimes given in Scotland in the early times when Scotland was 
Catholic. Patrick Henry’s branch of the Henry family conformed to the 
established English Church, but other members remained Catholic. The ancestral 
home of his family was and is near Draperston, County Derry, Ireland, where 
representatives of the family still live. Mr. Hugh O’Neill, a prominent lawyer 
and writer of Chicago, was born and raised not far distant from the Henry 
home and at my request has sent for documents to establish beyond controversy 
that Patrick Henry’s ancestors were Irish for many generations. Gray also calls 
Patrick Henry ‘‘the son of an Irishman,’’ Pub. No. 9, Historical Library of 
Illinois, p. 311. See also Smyth, Magazine of American History, Vol. IV, p. 161. 

* Pollock’s father, Jared Pollock, removed from near Coleraine, Ireland, to 
Pennsylvania. Oliver Pollock engaged in business in Havana, Cuba, in 1763, 
and there married a Spanish Catholic lady. He was an intimate friend of the 
Jesuits there and of Governor General Alexander O’Reilly, and always remained 
a staunch Catholic. See Oliver Pollock, His Connections with the Conquest of 
Illinois, 1778, by Horace Edwin Hayden, in Magazine of American History, Vol. 
XXII, pp. 414 to 420. See also James, George Rogers Clark Papares, Iilinois 
Historical Collection, Vol. VIII, under the following headings: Agent at New 
Orleans, LXVI, XCVI, 64, 81; aids Clark, LXVII, 55, 64; Montgomery, 498: 
drafts on LXV, LXVI, LXVII, 173, 330, 379, 496; enlists under Galvez, CXXVI; 
letter of to G. R. Clark, 330; P. Henry, XCVII; T. Jefferson, 388; J. Todd, 
528; letter to from G. R. Clark, LXVI, XCIX, No. 1, 55, 64, 330, 418. R. 
George, 496; mortgages property, XCV1; order George to join Clark, 367; 
protests bills of exchange, 330; redeems continental currency, XCVIII; receives 
Spanish aid, LXVI. 

**Pollock borrowed eighty thousand dollars on his own credit during the 
war, which was devoted to the use of Virginia and the United States. (Virginia 
State Papers, 111, 29.) Pollock became possessor of eight thousand, four hundred 
and seventy dollars in continental currency, which he was forced to keep, as it 
did not pass at New Orleans. Pollock to the President of Congress, September 
18, 1782, Papers of Continental Congress, ‘‘Letters and Papers of Oliver 
Pollock,’’ 1, 50 et seq., IlWinois Historical Collection, Vol. VIII, p. 97. 
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love and traditions of the land of his birth, while he gave his 
undivided loyalty to the land of his adoption. As a proof of this 
fact it may be pointed out that he was later one of the founders 
at Philadelphia of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Clark set about recruiting his army,”* and the sequel shows that 
the Irish responded as readily in that as in our day. After much 
tribulation and months of delay, Clark, with the nucleus of his army, 
was about to embark upon the Ohio for his projected conquest. It 
was something of an effort in those days, especially in the midst of 
the Revolutionary War, to equip his army. Powder was a prime 
essential and was hard to procure. To get a supply of this necessary 
article, William Linn,” one of America’s most noted scouts and an 
Irishman, was dispatched to New Orleans, where, through the aid of 
Oliver Pollock, he secured a cargo of powder,”* and despite all the 
perils that beset his way, succeeded in delivering it to General 
Edward Hand,** another worthy Irishman, in chief command of Fort 
Pitt, who in time very materially forwarded Clark’s purpose. 

Yet more than powder was necessary for the expedition, and 
Patrick Henry sent Colonel David Rogers, who was born in Ireland,”® 
to New Orleans, accompanied by twenty-eight men, to secure goods 
from Pollock’s friend, the Spanish Governor Galvez, and other 
necessary supplies. These, too, were delivered to Clark by General 
Hand. 

Finally, Clark starts on his journey down the Ohio, and upon 
arriving near the falls of that river, he says in his ‘‘Memoir’’, 
‘Fortunately I had just received a letter from Colonel Campbell 





"Gray states that Clark’s Virginia soldiers were ‘‘ recruited in great part 
in the Scotch-Irish settlements of the State.’’ The Scotch-Irish in American 
History, Pub. No. 9, Illinois Historical Library, p. 309. 

"Under Three Flags, Moore, subject Linn. Alvord, Kaskaskia Records, 
Illinois Historical Collection, p. 12. 

™Governor Henry’s instructions to Clark, George Rogers Clark Papers, 
Illinois Historical Collection, Vol. VIII, p. 35. See as to Pollock’s securing 
powder for Clark; James, The George Rogers Clark Papers, Illinois Historical 
Collection, pp. 66 and 67, where it is stated ‘‘During the summer of 1776 he 
obtained ten thousand pounds of powder from Governor Unzaga, and the greater 
part of it was delivered by Lieutenant William Linn’’. ‘‘The following January 
five thousand pounds of powder and some swivels were received by Clark from 
the same source.’’ 

™* Was born in Ireland. See biog. sketch, James, George Rogers Clark Papers, 
p. 35, note 2. 

™ See biog. sketch, [bid., p. 38, note 1. 
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dated Pittsburg, informing me of the contents of the treaty between 
France and America.’’ This was the one great piece of news that 
made his success possible. The great fact he could relate to the 
French people of the Illinois, and which did in fact exercise a 
profound influence in securing their allegiance. This Colonel 
Campbell was Colonel John Campbell, born in Ireland,** a valiant 
soldier and officer of the Revolution and a distinguished citizen and 
statesman of Louisville in after life. The bearer of this letter was 
none other than the intrepid William Linn, who succeeded in getting 
the powder for Clark from New Orleans, and who rowed down the 
Ohio the entire distance alone, through all the dangers of that day, 
to deliver that cheering message, and who from there joined Clark’s 
‘‘army,’’ and, as will be seen, played an important role in the 
conquest. 

Captain James O’Hara,*" who was on the way with two batteaus 
loaded with provisions sent by General Hand to Captain Willing who 
was to assist Clark in the conquest, joined Clark at the mouth of 
the Kanawha. 

At last we find Clark at Corn Island, in the Ohio River opposite 
the site of the present city of Louisville, Kentucky, with his ‘‘army’’ 
ready for an advance. Before he starts on the last stage of his 
journey, let us look over Clark’s army, noting of what materials it 
is constituted. First of all there was Clark of Irish ancestry in 
supreme command as the commander-in-chief. Upon a roll call of 
officers there would respond Lieutenant-Colonel John Montgomery, 
Major Thomas Quirk, Major William Linn, Captain John Rogers, 
Lieutenants Valentine Dalton, Martin Carney, Richard Clark, brother 
of George Rogers Clark, William Clark, James Davis, James 
Montgomery and Levi Todd. Sergeants James Brown, Michael Miles, 
John Moore, John O’Rear, Robert Patterson, John Vaughn, John 
Williams and Charles Morgan. To call the roll of the privates would 
be too prolix, but I have their names and have established on the 
authority of reliable historians that of the something less than 
one hundred and twenty men Clark had gathered around him at 
Corn Island, ninety at least were Irish, and that out of the entire 
225 men that were placed upon the Clark roll during his entire 
service more than one hundred and seventy-five were Irish.”* 





™* See letter and sketch, James, George Rogers Clark Papers, p. 225. 

* Sketch, Ibid., p. 117, note 3. 

* See list in Cawthorne, 4 History of Vincennes. The following are known 
to have been of Irish extraction: 
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Before this time the spies, Ben Linn and George Moore, both 
Irish, whom Clarke had sent for information, reached Kaskaskia and 
there they conferred with friendly inhabitants, none other, I am 
satisfied from the records, than William and Daniel Murray and 
Patrick Kennedy,*® and when Clark and his army approached 
Kaskaskia, he is able to get full information of the conditions. Nay, 
more, he is furnished a guide who is, in all probability, one of these 
three men.*** Clark’s army halts across the river, and at least one 
account has it that a delegation goes out to meet him headed by the 
Pastor, Pierre Gibault, and he is made welcome so far as the towns- 
people are concerned.*° 

But the English governor and the garrison at the fort are yet 


Irishmen by birth or descent in Clark’s army that took Kaskaskia: Officers— 
Colonel-in-Command, George Rogers Clark ; Lieutenant-Colonel, John Montgomery ; 
Major Thomas Quirk, Major William Linn; Captains Richard McCarty, John 
Rodgers, John Williams; Lieutenants Valentine Dalton, John Swain, Martin 
Carney, Richard Clark, William Clark, James Montgomery, Levi Todd; 
Sergeants James Brown, Michael Miles, John Moore, John O’Rear, Robert 
Patterson, John Vaughan, John Williams, Charles Morgan. Privates: John 
Arch, Thomas Batten, William Bell, James Bigger, John Boyle, James Bryant, 
Edward Bulger, Nicholas Burke, John Campbell, Andrew Conore, Thomas Clifton, 
Dennis Choheren, Cornelius Copeland, John Cowan, James Curry, Robert Davis, 
Frederick Doherty, Neal Doherty, Patrick Dorn, John Duff, Edward Fear, 
Samuel Finley, James Finley, James Finn, Michael Glass, David Glen, Francis 
Godfrey, John Green, John Grimes, William Givin, Silas Horland, Hugh Henry, 
Barney Higgins, John Hughes, Edward Johnson, Mathew Jones, John Joynes, 
William Leare, Richard Letterell, John Lyons, Joseph Lyons, Isaac McBride, 
Frances McDermott, David McDonald, John McFlanagan, John McCann, 
Alexander McIntyre, George McManus, John McManus, John McManus, Jr., 
Samuel McMillen, James McNutt, Florence Mahoney, Patrick Marr, Charles 
Martin, John Montgomery, John Moore, Thomas Moore, John Murphy, Edward 
Murray, Peter Newton, Michael O’Hara, Daniel O’Rear, Peter Priest, William 
Purcell, William Stack, Francis Spellman, John Talley, Joseph Thornton, Daniel 
Tygert, Barney Whalen, Dominique Welch. 

Most of the other troops about which I can learn nothing specific have names 
that are common to Irish and English. It seems fair to assume in such cases 
that they are Irish, due to the fact that the Irish readily espoused the American 
cause, while it was not so of the English. 

*‘*Such men as Winston, Kennedy, and the Murrays had been preaching 
the joys of independence for years.’’ Alvord, Illinois Historical Collections, 
Vol. II, p. 42. 

= <<Tf tradition is trustworthy, his soldiers were admitted to the fort and 
guided to the bed chamber of Rocheblave by a Pennsylvanian, who may have 
been Daniel Murray.’’ Alvord, Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. II, p. 52. 

” Cawthorne, 4 History of Vincennes, pp. 86 and 87. 
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to be dealt with. The Commandant and Governor at this time was 
one Rocheblave, and, though a Frenchman, a bitter and uncom- 
promising partisan of the British Government he served. How is 
he to be overcome in his stronghold? A bold stratagem is decided 
upon and men must be chosen to execute it. In the emergency, the 
very boldest and cleverest are necessary, and Clark happily is accom- 
panied by such. Simon Kenton," a scout, the most renowned of all 
the western plainsmen known to history, and an Irishman, possessing 
all the fearlessness of the Irish character, is placed in command of 
one detachment to enter the fort and Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Montgomery of another to surround the town.*? How many Irishmen 
accompanied Kenton we are not informed, but we are advised that 
after thy had boldly entered the fort (the entrance to which had been 
left unlocked and unguarded by the contrivance of the friendly 
agents in Kaskaskia) and under the guidance of the same friendly 
agents who gave Clark information, had threaded their circuitous 
way through the windings of the fortress into the very abode of 
the Governor and penetrated to his very boudoir, it was another 
Irishman, almost equally bold and equally renowned, the famous 
scout, William Linn, before referred to, who actually seized 
Rocheblave in his bed, overcame and made him prisoner, thus ending 
British sovereignty within the confines of this State.** It was a small 
matter to take possession after the capture of the fort thus effected, 
as the Murrays and Kennedy had prepared the populace other than 
the French and Father Gibault had attended to or did attend to that 
task. Rocheblave was, however, obdurate, and had to be sent a 
prisoner to Virginia, and appropriately two Irishmen, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Montgomery and Lieutenant Levi Todd were assigned the 
task of conveying him to the East to be afterwards dealt with by 
Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson. 

It would extend this paper too far to dwell upon succeeding 
events, including the conquest of Vincennes, effected so largely 





" Lossing, Field Book of the American Revolution, Vol. Il, p. 288. Kenton 
led the Kentucky troops that joined Clark’s expedition from Drennen’s Lick to 
Louisville. See letter of William Buckley, Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. V, 
p. 347. 

" Reynold’s Pioneer History of Illinois, p. 95. 

“ This distinction is accorded by Reynolds to Simon Kenton instead of Linn. 
See p. 95. The cargo of powder brought from New Orleans as before alluded 
to is said to be the first cargo ever brought up the Mississippi and Ohio from 
New Orleans to Pittsburg. English, Conquest of the Northwest, Vol. II, p. 143. 
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through the efforts of Father Gibault, but it is interesting to know 
that Clark added two more companies to his army, recruited at 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia, amongst which were many Irishmen and 
especially that one was headed by an Irish Captain, Richard 
McCarty™ and the other by a Frenchman, when they drew out of 
Kaskaskia for that awful march across the swamps of lower Illinois 
to attack the British at Vincennes. It is also of interest that the 
armed Batteau, the ‘‘Willing’’, prepared by Clark to carry supplies 
down the Mississippi and up the Ohio and Wabash and join Clark 
at Vincennes, was placed under command of Lieutenant John Rogers, 
another capable Irishman, who did his part well.* 


THe VIRGINIA AND Post REVOLUTION PERIOD 


The country won, the next step was to govern it, and for that 
purpose there must be a governor, and in keeping with all the steps 
so far taken with reference to American control, an Irishman, John 
Todd,** was appointed Governor, or, to be technical, ‘‘County 
Lieutenant’’ of the County of Illinois, which then included the 
considerable territory within the present boundaries of Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. The succeeding decade reflected 
but little credit upon the new government, to be sure, but that was 
the result of national rather than local conditions. 

After the close of the war, it is certain that of the stream of 
people that poured into the State, a great many were Irish. Buck, 
in his new book, the introductory volume of the Centennial history, 
entitled ‘‘Illinois in 1818,’’ says that: 


A large proportion of the names (found not only in the biographies and 
genealogical data available in the county histories, but also in the names of heads 
of families in the schedules of the census of 1818) are typically Scotch (1), 
Irish, Welsh or German, with Scotch-Irish predominating, and thus they are 

™“ See biog. sketch Alvord, Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. II, p. 2, note 3. 
Although McCarty became unpopular on account of trying to support the 
troops, he nevertheless later became very popular with them and died in their 
service carrying a petition from them to the Governor of Virginia. See 
Haldimand Papers, Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collection, Vol. 19, p. 646. 

* See sketch in James’ George Rogers Clark Papers, Illinois Historica] Col- 
lection, Vol. VIII, p. 139. 

“John Todd was a son of David Todd and Hanna Owen, who came from 
Ireland, where they were married. Levi Todd was a brother of John. Abraham 
Lincoln’s wife, Mary Todd, was a daughter of Levi Todd’s son. See biog. 
sketch by Judge Joseph P. Gillespie in Reynolds’ Pioneer History of Illinois, 
pp. 143 and 144. 
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indicative of the connection of the people with that stream of non-English 
immigrants which poured into Pennsylvania during the eighteenth century and 
thence up the valley and through the gaps to the back country of Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Georgia. By the time of the Revolution the occupation of this 
region had been completed and the stream began to flow into Kentucky and 
Tennessee. In the early decades of the nineteenth century it progressed into 
southern Indiana, Illinois and Missouri.” 


It is a matter of regret that this official volume should, by using 
it, tend to perpetuate the fiction involved in the title ‘‘Scotch-Irish’’, 
but it has been used so much that it has become a sort of habit—a 
bad habit, I grant, and too prevalent. 

I should like to dwell upon the record of the Irish who came into 
Illaois in the several years immediately succeeding the Revolution. 
Elsewhere* I have treated them under the titles ‘‘First Settlers and 
Settlements,’’*® ‘‘Early Irish School Teachers,’’*’ ‘‘The Fighting 


* Ibid., pp. 96, 97. 

* Irish in Early Illinois in course of preparation. 

*"The following important families were very early settlers: Flannery, 
Lyons, Gibbons, Pulliam, Riley, Ryan, Powers, Primm, O’Melvaney, Whitesides, 
Hanniberry, McCain, Lively, Going, Fulton, Higgins, Bilderback, Hill, Anderson, 
Thompson, Irvin, McDonald, Cox, Couch, Nelson, Faherty, O’Hara, Kavanaugh, 
Piggot, Patterson, Leavitt, McBride. Plumb Creek Township in Randolph 
County had in 1825, 169 Irish families the names of whom are given in 
Trish in Early IUinois. 

“Illinois in 1818, a State publication written by Solon J. Buck as an 
introductory volume to the official history of Illinois, being written and published 
under the auspices of the Illinois Centennial Commission, quotes an early Baptist 
preacher, John M. Peck, as saying: ‘‘Not a few drunken, profane, worthless 
Irishmen were perambulating the country, and getting up schools, and yet they 
could neither speak, read, pronounce, spell or write the English language.’’ This 
was said by Peck with reference to Missouri. On his account Buck says: ‘‘ The 
situation in Illinois was very similar.’’ (See p. 165 State edition. This slander 
was omitted from the McClurg edition of the book.) Here are some of the 
facts: John Doyle came to Illinois in the Clark army in 1778 and began teaching 
in Illinois in 1780. He was a scholar. Spoke the French language and the 
Indian dialect and frequently acted as interpreter. He was also a brave soldier 
and ‘‘was considered an honest man and was always respected while alive as he 
is now, dead.’’ Reynold’s Pioneer History of Illinois, p. 137. 

‘*An Irishman named Halfpenny taught school in many sections of Lilinois 
for many years. This preceptor taught almost all the American children in 
Illinois in his day that received any education at all. He might be styled the 
School-Master General of Illinois at that day.’’ Reynolds’ Pioneer History of 
IWinois, p. 152. 

William Bradsby ‘‘taught school in various neighborhoods. He had a school 
in 1806 in the American Bottom almost west of the present Collinsville, and the 
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Irish,’’ meaning the daring men who protected the frontier, and 
‘‘The Martyrs to Civilization.’’ Here I must content myself with 
reference to just a few commanding figures, and to some incidents 
of absorbing interest. 


(Continued in Subsequent Numbers.) 


Josepu J. THOMPSON. 
Chicago. 


year after he taught in the Turkey Hill settlement.’’ Reynolds’ Pioneer History 
of Illinois, p. 337. I think it will be conceded that the Bradsby’s were the equals 
of any of the pioneers of Lllinois. Read Reynolds’ Pioneer History of Illinois, 
pp. 336, 337, 338. 

John Messinger came to Illinois, 1802, was an ‘‘excellent English scholar, 
taught the science of surveying, surveyed the United States lands into townships, 
was not only an excellent mathematician but he wrote and published a book 
entitled ‘‘A Manual or Hand Book Intended for Convenience in Practical 
Surveying’’. He was professor of mathematics in the seminary at Rock Springs; 
he was an efficient and scientific astronomer. See Reynolds’ Pioneer History of 
Illinois, pp. 330 to 332. 

Messinger was a son-in-law of Matthew Lyon, the Irish Congressman. He, 
Messinger, is said by John Mason Peck, the same John Mason Peck quoted by 
Mr. Buck as above referred to, not to have been a church member. Peck says: 
‘*The late John Messinger, who was a philanthropist as well as a mathematician, 
though never a member of any church, obtained subscribers for the quarto family 
Bible, published by Matthew Carey of Philadelphia [the distinguished Irish 
scholar, writer and publisher] in 1814, and circulated copies in many families 
in St. Clair County. Mr. Messinger taught many young men the theory and 
practice of surveying and he frequently taught an evening school for young and 
old; and it is no disparagement to some gentlemen who have since been 
distinguished in the State, at the bar, and in the pulpit, to have it known that 
they received the groundwork of their education, after they had families, from 
Mr. Messinger.’’ (Communication of John M. Peck in Reynolds’ Pioneer 
History of Illinois, p. 273.) The Bible distributed by Mr. Messinger was the 
Douay Catholic Bible, published in 1790, the first Bible printed in the United 
States. It may be wondered why this philanthropist was distributing Catholic 
Bibles if he was not a member of any church. 

James Lemen, the first of the long line of Baptist preachers of that family, 
was an Irish school teacher in early [llinois, as was also General James Shields, 
a distinguished Catholic afterwards judge of the Supreme Court, hero of three 
wars, and United States Senator from three States. 
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COMMENDATION OF MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP 
GEORGE W. MUNDELEIN 


This publication is one we can be proud of. It is gotten up in an attractive 
form and its contents are interesting and instructive. I have been complimented 
on it and have heard it praised in many quarters. * * * The em! should 
receive encouragement from every source, and all who possibly can should enroll 
in its membership. * * * I need not add that your work has not only my 
blessing, it has my encouragement. It has every aid I can give it. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Good and Bad News of a Contemporary—Rev. Peter Guilday of the Catholic 
Historical Review, Washington, D. C., has undergone a long illness which was so 
severe as to prevent his work on the Review and make it necessary to omit the 
publication of the July number. It is now reported, however, not only that the 
next number of the Review (October) will be a double number with an excellent 
list of articles but that Very Rev. Victor F. O’Daniel, O. P., 8. T. M., of the 
Dominican House of Studies, at the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., has been elected an Associate Editor. 


Book Reviews—Publishers think well of our book reviews and consider them- 
selves fortunate if we approve of their books. This is some indication that 
they are of some interest and you might enjoy them. ; 

We do not write book reviews with the sole purpose of advertising the book. 
We are not afraid, however, to praise a book, if we are convinced it merits praise, 
lest our praise should result in a benefit to the author and publisher for which we 
get no compensation. Indeed we consider that a part of our mission—to help 
spread the light through valuable publications. 

Neither are our book reviews written to please the writers or publishers. 
Indeed we sometimes displease them very greatlyffi but we consider it a part of our 
mission also to warn our readers against false and unfair statements and to pro- 
test against unjustifiable statements. We expect to do our full share in exposing 
the conspiracy that has too long existed to discredit things Catholic and persons 
and peoples related to Catholicity and root it up. 
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The Fort Dearborn Massacre, which history records as having been insti- 
gated by England’s military authorities in the hope of using the aboriginal Red 
Men of this continent in a destructive assault upon the life of the young Republic 
of the Western hemisphere, was fittingly commemorated Aug. 15, the anniversary 
of the dastardly event. 

A party of citizens of Chicago, Austin and Oak Park, commemorating the 
deeds of the brave men and women who fought and died in the infamous massacre, 
paid a visit to the scene of the massacre, 18th street and Calumet avenue, and 
laid a beautiful wreath on the monument. 

Joseph J. Thompsor, lawyer and writer, delivered an eloquent address. 

After alluding feelingly to the heroism of the participants in this tragic event 
and dwelling upon the atrocities perpetrated by the Indians, Mr. Thompson put 
and answered the inquiry, ‘‘ Why the Fort Dearborn Massacre?’’ 

In answer to the inquiry the speaker charged the British with responsibility 
for the rapime and slaughter of that bloodiest day in the annals of Illinois. He 
described the methods of ‘‘hair buying’’ of the British government. Showed that 
the British maintained a system of rewards for the scalps of white men and even 
of white women and children; that the scalp of a dead white man was worth more 
in the hands of an Indian than the body of a live prisoner. He told how the 
British formed their alliances with the Indians and set them upon the trail of the 
Americans to slaughter and mutilate them. 

Leading up to the time of the Massacre he read from official documents the 
records that fixed the responsibility for that awful deed of slaughter. 

** But,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘we are asked: why open old sores? That day has 
passed and England is in a commanding position. We have joined with her in a 
great war for the freedom of all mankind. Why not forgive and forget?’’ 

‘*In all Christian creeds,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ repentance and atonement are 
conditions of forgiveness. We cannot forgive until Great Britain atones. She has 
shown no disposition to repent. It cannot be that nations are governed by a 
different code of morals than men. Far from repenting, expressing sorrow for 
the Fort Dearborn tragedy, she has persisted in a similar course with weaker 
peoples throughout the world. In all the exchanges of amity and confidence with 
the United States she has never by word or deed shown any regret that she ever 
tried to oppress us before the revolution; that she looked upon the treaty of 
Paris as a scrap of paper, refusing for years to fulfill its terms; that she violated 
that treaty so glaringly that we had to go to war with her again in 1812 to force 
her to respect it; that she intrigued with the southern secessionists during the 
Civil War with the hope of disrupting the country and making it an easy prey. 
All these charges have been abundantly proven, yet Great Britain has never by 
word or deed said ‘we are sorry.’ 

Nor is a change of methods or conscience indicated by her intercourse with 
other peoples. To say nothing of India, South Africa and Egypt the single 
example of Ireland will suffice to prove that England remains obdurate and unre- 
pentant. Without dwelling upon the seven-hundred years of oppression and 
tyranny through which she has enslaved Ireland it may simply be pointed out 
that no longer ago than Easter week of the year of grace 1916, she stood up 
against the prison walls of one of her dungeons sixteen noble youths and by her 
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hirelings shot them to death for the crime of loving their country. Or allusion 
may be made to the prisoners of the Easter rising. Thrown into dungeons, their 
hands pinioned behind their backs and thus obliged to stand, to sit, to lay, to eat, 
to receive the sacraments at God’s altar. And all of this while British agents were 
declaiming against German atrocities. 

‘‘The deluge of blood poured out in this war should cleanse the world. 
British spokesmen have declared that should be the result. Oppression, tyranny, 
exploitation are to cease. The crimes of the past are to be atoned. The guilty 
are to be punished, and the world made free. 

‘*Until England takes her blighting hand off Ireland, until she shows before 
the world tribunal a renunciation of her former course, until she is willing to 
apply principles of justice to her own affairs as well as demand that they be 
applied to the affairs of others, she can have no part in the regeneration while 
the sores inflicted by England are permitted to fester and smell to heaven. If 
England wants a place in the respect and affection of the nations she must 
show a disposition to live as worthy nations must live. The best evidence she 
ean produce of such a disposition is to do justice to Ireland.’’ 

The foregoing is from the Chicago Citizen, to which may be added that 
the speaker, referring to the magnificent monument which marks the site of the 
slaughter of August 15, 1812, said that it was not truly representative of the 
tragic event in that the real heroes and heroine, George Rowan, Otho Hayes, 
John Burns, Samuel Wells and Susan Corbin were not in any way memorialized. 
He averred that the same was true of many historical personages related to Chi- 
eago and that many sites of the highest interest were unmarked, and recom- 
mended that some action was imperative, due to alterations to be made in streets 
and for other reasons. Accordingly at the conclusion of the meeting the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted and a provisional committee was appointed agree- 
ably thereto: 

In view of the fact that there have been many changes in streets and boule- 
vards and other changes are in contemplation, and the further fact that there are 
many historic sites in the City of Chicago that are not marked or commemorated 
in any way, and historic personages who deserve well that have not been me- 
morialized, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that some action should be 
taken looking to the purposes above mentioned, and to that end be it further 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take into consideration the 
purposes indicated in these resolutions, cooperate with other committees or asso- 
ciations and call a meeting or take such other action as shall seem expedient 
in the premises. 
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A Hidden Phase of American History. ‘‘Ireland’s Part in 
America’s Struggle for Liberty.’’ By Michael J. O’Brien. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

For the first time in any published work of importance has 
justice been done the Irish race in America. A Hidden Phase of 
American History, the historical classic of Mr. Michael J. O’Brien, 
Historiographer of the American Irish Historical Society, at once lifts 
the record of the Irish race from obscurity to the exalted position 
earned by the most devoted service and highest usefulness to our 
country. 

Platitudes and generalities give place in this masterly work to 
facts and figures. Conjecture and speculation find no place in the 
book and conclusive proof is adduced for every statement of fact 
that could possibly become the subject of controversy. 

In an introduction by Joseph I. C. Clarke, President-General, 
American Irish Historical Society, the scope of the work is thus 
alluded to: 


‘‘The work divides itself easily into three parts—one devoted 
to laying bare the heart of the Irish race in Ireland during the War 
for Independence as beating in sympathy with the revolted Colonies 
in America, and thus refuting the statements of Bancroft founded 
upon one-sided quotation and misread information, and involving 
suppression of important historical facts. In its way it is as con- 
elusive as other parts of the work, and will be read by the Irish-born 
and Irish-descended with real gusto. The second part is devoted to 
the Irish in the Revolutionary army. I may say he establishes 
unequivocally that thirty-eight per cent of the Revolutionary army 
that won American independence was Irish! The third part deals 
most importantly with the early Irish immigration into the American 
colonies, evolving remarkable conclusions based on attainable facts. 
While these facts are spread out to the confusion of ignorant or 
prejudiced historians, they mightily contribute to the self-respect and 
add to the knowledge of the American Irish.’’ 


Mr. O’Brien has provided the means of refutation of the 
habitual slanders and misrepresentations concerning the early Irish 
and the proof of the conspiracy of suppression on the part of 


historians, claiming to detail facts. 
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For long years the statement of Bancroft that ‘‘When the news 
from Lexington and Bunker Hill arrived, the Irish Parliament voted 
that it heard of the rebellion with abhorrence and was ready to show 
to the world its attachment to the sacred person of the King,’’ has 
gone unchallenged, but were Bancroft alive and able to read Mr. 
O’Brien’s refutation of this falsehood, he must blush either for his 
mendacity or his ignorance. Mr. O’Brien points out that ‘‘In the 
seventh volume of the Journals of the House of Commons of the 
Kingdom of Ireland, published in 1776, it is shown that the ‘ Address 
to the King,’ as originally framed, was rejected by ninety-two ‘noes’ 
to fifty-two ‘ayes.’’’ This division occurred with reference to the 
very words that Bancroft quotes, viz: ‘‘We hear with abhorrence and 
feel with indignation of the rebellion existing in a part of your 
American Dominions.’’ 

Bancroft’s other statement that ‘‘the people (of Ireland) sent 
against them (the Americans) some of their very best troops and 
their ablest men’’ is shown to be equally false. The Irish Parliament, 
so recently set up and so soon to end, which, following its British 
masters’ behest undertook to sanction the sending of troops to fight 
the Americans, over the protest of the few Irish in the Parliament, 
was of such a composition that the Irish people were basely mis- 
represented. ‘‘Only seventy-two of the three hundred and seven 
members were elected by the people, the others being appointed by 
the English Lord Lieutenant.’’ Under these adverse circumstances, 
even ‘‘The Journals of the House of Commons show that the sessions 
of the Irish Parliament in the spring and autumn of 1775 were 
wholly spent in a vigorous struggle between a minority, supported 
by the almost unanimous voice of the Irish nation, and a corrupt 
majority which held itself in readiness to carry out every whim and 
mandate of the English ministry, in reckless disregard of national 
feeling in Ireland.’’ 

That Ireland was unreservedly in favor of the American cause 
was at the time universally conceded, even by the English. Lord 
Chatham in the British Parliament said: ‘‘Ireland to a man is in 
favor of the Americans.’’ Benjamin Franklin, who made several 
visits to Ireland to ascertain the feeling there, wrote Dr. Samuel 
Cooper as early as April 27, 1769: ‘‘ All Ireland is strongly in favor 
of the American cause.’’ 

As for sending ‘‘their best t-oops and their ablest men’’ against 
the Americans, as asserted by Bancroft, it is clearly shown that Irish 
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troops in the English army were there only by compulsion. Unusual 
efforts were made to secure enlistments; honors, rewards and bribes 
were offered, but without avail. Under the usual plan of recruiting 
through the landlords, who exercised control over the tenantry on 
account of their power of dispossession, no results were obtained. 
‘‘The landlords caused the most strenuous and unscrupulous efforts 
to be made to secure recruits, and even formed ‘press gangs’ of their 
own, who forcibly dragged out of their beds at night the young 
Irishmen who had not fled to the hills, and brought them, ‘bound 
hand and foot,’ to the military depots, where they were kept in close 
confinement until the agents were ready to ship them off like cattle 
to the seaport towns.’’ (P. 52.) And these despicable creatures (the 
landlords) had the audacity to send an address to the King in which 
they said: ‘‘We humbly presume to lay at your feet two millions of 
loyal, faithful and affectionate hearts and hands, zealous, ready and 
desirous to exert themselves strenuously in defense of your Majesty’s 
most sacred person and Government.’’ They described the ‘‘loyalty 
of the Irish Catholies’’ as ‘‘unarimous, constant and unalterable’’ 
which sentiments ‘‘they well knew to be those of all their fellow 
Roman Catholic Irish subjects.’’ It is upon such false and ridiculous 
statements that Bancroft and others have relied instead of noting 
the fact that but a mere handful of Irish served in the British army 
against the Americans and that the Irish who were driven into the 
British service deserted to the American service whenever an oppor- 
tunity presented. 

In refutation of all suggestions to the effect that the Irish were 
unfavorable to the American cause the author says ‘‘The New York 
Royal Gazette of January 3, 1778, published ‘An extract from a let- 
ter from Carlow in Ireland,’ saying that ‘four regiments of Roman 
Catholics will be immediately raised here for the American service, 
and it is the general opinion that they will be raised in a few weeks’’; 
but in a later issue of the paper the editor announced ‘with regret’ the 
abandonment of the attempt to raise these troops in Ireland. And 
Lecky states: ‘Reeruiting agents traversed the Highlands of Scot- 
land and the most remote districts of Ireland, and the poor Catholics 
of Munster and Connaught were gladly weleomed. Recruits however, 
eame in very slowly.’’ (p. 46.) We have still another important 
witness, says the author, in the person of the famous Horace Walpole, 
who recorded in his Last Journals, under the date of August, 1775: 
‘‘The government could not get above four hundred recruits and 
failed in their attempts to raise a regiment of Roman Catholics.’ 
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‘‘The fact that the Irish never wavered in their sympathies even 
when the fortunes of war seemed to be going against the Americans, 
is verified by newspaper accounts showing that many of the soldiers 
were ‘compelled to go on board the transports, where they were 
chained down to the ring bolts and fed with bread and water ; several 
of them suffered this torture before they could be made to yield and 
sign the paper of enlistment.’ ’’ 

This then, was the manner in which the Irish ‘‘ people sent against 
them (Americans) some of their best troops and their ablest men.’’ 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge in his ‘‘History of the English 
Colonies in America,’’ says of the Irish: ‘‘They were an idle, quarrel- 
some and disorderly class, always at odds with the Government.’’ Mr. 
O’Brien shows conclusively not only that this statement is a gratuitous 
slander, but that as to the charge of being idle, quarrelsome and 
disorderly, the very opposite was true. That they were at odds with 
the English Government is not denied and it is shown that they were 
the first to demand independence and the first to flock to the American 
standard when war came. Incidentally it is pointed out that these 
same people whom Lodge slandered volunteered in great numbers, but 
that though there were many Lodges in the same region at the same 
time not one of the name is to be found upon the muster rolls. The 
‘‘orderly’’ residents were chiefly Tories and joined the British forces 
or left the country. 

Mr. O’Brien wrote Senator Lodge about this reflection on the 
Irish and Lodge replied that it was merely his opinion. ‘‘And,’’ 
says Mr. O’Brien, ‘‘an opinion not predicated upon the records nor 
upon any special study of the conditions under which those people 
lived.’’ (P. 100.) 

Senator James A. O’Gorman, in speaking in the United States 
Senate on July 25, 1916, in favor of a resolution urging clemency 
for Sir Roger Casement, ‘‘called attention to the debt that America 
owes to Ireland in return for the services rendered by Irish soldiers 
in the War of the Revolution. Two of his fellow Senators disputed 
the statement and retorted by asking, ‘If it be accepted as a fact that 
fifty per cent of the Continental troops were Irish, and if other races 
were given the credit which is claimed in their behalf, were there any 
Americans fighting in the Continental army?’ Senator O’Gorman 
replied by informing his interrogators of the large number of 
Americans who were in the employ of the British army, and that, 
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if by ‘Americans’ of that time they meant immigrants of English 
ancestry ‘the record shows that four-fifths of all the inhabitants of 
America during that period boasting of English ancestry remained 
loyalists and were the Tories of the Revolution.” O’Gorman was not 
far out in his reckoning, for General Robertson testified (before a 
Committee of the House of Commons of Great Britain in 1779) that 
‘two thirds of the Americans’ remained loyal, and Galloway (before 
the same committee) said that ‘many more than four-fifths of the 
people would prefer a union with Great Britain upon constitutional 
principles to that of independence.’’ (P. 114.) 


The last word in the discussion of the composition of the 
Revolutionary army is the muster roll. Writers have prated about 
the different race representatives and uttered wise dicta based upon 
something or nothing, but it seems not to have occurred to those who 
have said most upon this subject that they could tell more about it if 
they would look at the records. Mr. O’Brien has invited all these 
glib gentlemen to count noses. He has done more, he has dug up 
the muster rolls and after a careful examination has given the result. 
As it is of course impossible to trace each individual soldier to deter- 
mine if he or his ancestors actually came from Ireland, Mr. O’Brien 
has adopted the method in many cases of judging by the name. In 
so doing there are excellent reasons for believing that he has very 
much understated the real number, due to the fact that he has taken 
into consideration only typical Irish names. It is perfectly well 
known that there are and were then many Irish not having Irish 
names. 

‘On the basis before explained,’’ says Mr. O’Brien, ‘‘I have 
made a careful calculation, (1) by counting the total number of 
soldiers in each unit, and (2) by a separate count of those of 
undoubted Irish birth or descent. In some companies I find the 
extraordinarily high percentage of seventy-five per cent Irish, while, 
on the other hand, it must be said that in other companies the 
percentage runs as low as ten, and in some New England regiments 
and some of those raised in the old Dutch districts of New York and 
the German settlements in Pennsylvania, no Irish names at all appear. 
But on averaging them all up, I have determined that 35.83 per cent 
of the soldiers of the Revolutionary army were Irish. To this must 
be added some small percentage for those of non-Irish names, and not 
recorded as Irish; and it is proper also to consider the Irish proportion 
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of those scattering bodies not attached to the regiments of the line. 
If we take the conservatively low figure of two per cent as repre- 
senting these elements, we arrive at a total of 37.83 per cent, or 
substantially thirty-eight per cent.’’ (Pp. 134-5.) 

The pages and pages of names, quotations and statistics which 
Mr. O’Brien has assembled to sustain his conclusions constitute a most 
interesting feature of his book. In answer to silly falsehoods of Sir 
George Trevelyan and his followers to the effect that only a few 
hundred Celts were enlisted in the war, the author has set out some 
tables that confound all the traducers of the Irish race. Selecting 
twelve Irish names he shows that they were represented on the muster 
rolls as follows: Burke, 221; Connolly, 243; Connor, O’Connor, 327; 
Dougherty, 248; Kelly, 695; McCarthy, 331; Murphy, 494; O’Brien, 
231; O’Neill, 178; Reilly, 285; Ryan, 322; Sullivan, 266. Showing 
that Irishmen of these twelve names only were in the service to the 
number of 3,841. Selecting ninety other names, undoubtedly Irish, 
Mr. O’Brien shows that 8,352 men of these names were in the service. 

‘‘The total number of ‘Patricks’ and ‘Pats.’ on the Revolu- 
tionary rolls is approximately two thousand.’’ (P. 219.) 

All the colonies furnished brave Irish soldiers for the American 
eause. Mr. Lodge, following his bent of exalting the English, says 
that the population of Massachusetts at the time of the Revolution 
was ‘‘of almost pure English blood, with a small infusion of Scotch 
Irish from Londonderry.’’ Other pro-Anglos have written in the 
same strain. It appears, however, that there are approximately three 
thousand real Irish names on the Revolutionary muster rolls of 
Massachusetts. ‘‘But while there were plenty of Lodges in Massa- 
chusetts, one searches in vain for one soldier of the name on the 
Revolutionary rolls.’’ (P. 223.) 

On the muster rolls of Virginia more than 3,000 Irish names are 
shown, more than 4,600 in Maryland, and more than 2,000 in New 
York. In Heitman’s compilation of the names of the officers of the 
Revolutionary war a total of more than six hundred officers with 
Irish names is shown in the Continental Line alone, and the list is 
incomplete. The author in an appendix gives the name and rank 
of fifteen hundred officers bearing Irish names. 

‘‘That some of the Irish officers were important men may be 
assumed from the warm regard which Washington manifested toward 
them. For his aids-de-camp he chose, in succession, Joseph Reed, the 
son of an Irish immigrant ; Joseph Carey, Stephen Moylan, John Fitz- 
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gerald, and James McHenry; and his esteem for Sullivan, Montgom- 
ery, Hand, Butler, Irvine, Thompson, Barry, and other Irish com- 
manders was displayed on many occasions.’’ (p. 228.) ‘‘It is known 
that Washington considered General Lewis one of the foremost mili- 
tary men of the country, and it is an interesting historical fact that, 
prior to his own appointment, he recommended Lewis to Congress as 
commander-in-chief of the army of the Revolution.’’ (p. 230.) The 
significance of this is that General Lewis was a native of County 
Donegal, Ireland. 

The estimate placed upon these Irish soldiers in comparison with 
the soldiers of New England will interest all readers. The forces 
from Pennsylvania, often alluded to as the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Line’’ but 
which might be, according to General Henry Lee, afterwards Governor 
of Virginia, ‘‘with more propriety called tle “ine of Ireland,’’ com- 
prised about twenty-four thousand men and have been conceded to 
have been one of the most effective fighting forces of the Revolution. 
Dr. David Ramsay, speaking of these forces said: ‘‘The common sol- 
diers enlisted in that State (Pennsylvania) were for the most part 
natives of Ireland, but though not bound to America by the accidental 
tie of birth, they were inferior to none in discipline, courage, or 
attachment to the cause of Independence.’’ It was said of these sol- 
diers that ‘‘they served everywhere and surrendered nowhere.’’ 

Morgan’s Rifle Corps was another Irish contingent that reflected 
much eredit on the Irish. Lossing in his Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution says: ‘‘Some riflemen from Maryland, Virginia and west- 
ern Pennsylvania enlisted under the order of Congress, and led by 
Daniel Morgan, a man of powerful frame and sterling courage, soon 
joined the camp. Upon their breasts they wore the motto ‘Liberty or 
Death.’ A large proportion of them were Irishmen and were not very 
agreeable to the New Englanders. These men attracted much atten- 
tion, and on account of their sure and deadly aim they became a terror 
to the British. Wonderful stories of their exploits went to England, 
and one of the riflemen, who was carried there a prisoner, was gazed 
at as a great curiosity.’’ 

South Carolina attained an enviable place in the annals of the 
Revolution largely by reason of the distinguished services of gallant 
Irish officers and soldiers. General Francis Marion, General Edward 
Lacey and Captain John McClure were among the most distinguished 
officers of the war and their commands, composed chiefly of Irishmen 
from th. Williamsburg, York and Chester districts called forth the 
highest praises. 
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These Irish soldiers and officers fought well everywhere. The 
author quotes Colonel Alexander Graydon: ‘‘ As for the genuine sons 
of Hibernia, it was enough for them to know that England was the 
antagonist. Stimulants here were wholly superfluous, and the sequel 
has constantly shown that in a contest with Englishmen, Irishmen, 
like the mettlesome courser of Phaéthon, only required reining in.’’ 

Turning now to the record of the New England troops, let Wash- 
ington and others characterize them. General Richard Montgomery, 
writing to General Washington on October 5, 1775, of the personnel of 
his command during the Canadian campaign, said: ‘‘The New Eng- 
landers are the worst stuff imaginable for soldiers. They are homesick. 
Their regiments are melted away and yet not a man dead of any dis- 
temper. There is such an equality among them, that the officers have 
no authority, and there are very few among them in whose spirit I 
have any confidence. The privates are all generals, but no soldiers, 
and so jealous that it is impossible, though a man risk his person, to 
escape the imputation of treachery. I don’t see among them that 
zealous attachment to our cause I flattered myself with, but indeed 
they are homesick.’’ 

Referring to this letter Washington on January 31, 1776, wrote: 
‘*The account given of the behavior of the men under General Mont- 
gomery is exactly consonant to the opinion I have formed of these 
people, and such as they will exhibit abundant proof of in similar 
eases whenever called upon. Place them behind a parapet, a breast- 
work, stone wall, or anything that will afford shelter, and from their 
knowledge of a firelock, they will give a good account of the enemy; 
but I am as well convinced, as if I had seen it that they will not 
march boldly up to a work, nor stand exposed in a plain.’’ 

Several pages of similar expressions from Washington and other 
contemporaries and historians are supplied to illustrate the reputa- 
tion of the New England troops. Were we to listen to Mr. Lodge and 
historians of his ilk however, we must believe that it is to such troops 
as these we owe our independence. 


Perhaps the most gratifying part of Mr. O’Brien’s book is his dis- 
position of the Scotch-Irish myth. This comparatively recent inven- 
tion of writers with anti-Catholic tendencies has developed into one 
of the most flagrant insults ever thrown in the faces of a self-respect- 
ing people. Let an Irishman assume some pretensions, gain some 
renown, wax wealthy and put on some airs, and behold he is ‘‘Scotch 
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Irish’’ in the estimation of some writer, especially if he or some of his 
ancestors have apostatized or fallen away from the Catholic Church. 

Writers have been persistent in declaring that the Irish who 
came to America early were from the north of Ireland, and, being 
Protestants, or at least non-Catholic, were ‘‘Scotch Irish.’’ From this 
premise they proceed to argue that all the Irish in the Revolutionary 
war were ‘‘Scotch Irish’’, and all the prominent early settlers of the 
states, the generals, governors and other men of note were ‘‘Scotch 
[rish.’’ With some writers, every Irishman prominent enough to get 
his name before the public in any way is a ‘‘Scotch Irishman,’’ pro- 
vided they don’t know that he is a Catholic. 

Mr. O’Brien shows by actual records that it is not true that all 
the early Irishmen were from the north of Ireland where the ‘‘Scotch 
Irishman’’ is supposed to incubate. After setting forth the number 
of ships from the several Irish ports that brought passengers to 
America before the Revolutionary War and showing that a large 
majority of them came from ports other than those of the north of 
Ireland, Mr. O’Brien sums up the evidence thus: 

‘*Tt is shown by the authorities already quoted that Irish immigra- 
tions to America during the period referred to (1767 to 1774) aver- 
aged 12,000 per year, and it is also shown that the percentage of 
those who probably came from Ulster was forty-one per cent., and 
from all the rest of Ireland fifty-eight per cent. of the whole. From 
the first mentioned proportion some deduction must be made to allow 
for those of unquestioned Irish blood in the north; for not even the 
most enthusiastic advocate of the ‘‘Scotch Irish’’ theory can claim 
that the entire population of Ulster was of Seotch descent. For in- 
stance, it cannot for a moment be thought that a passenger ship sail- 
ing from Letterkenny or Londonderry carried only those who were 
ealled ‘‘Seotch-Irish’’; for it is natural to assume that a certain pro- 
portion of the passengers must have been from Donegal, one of the 
most ‘Irish’ counties of Ireland. In fact a striking feature of ie 
town and county histories of Pennsylvania is the frequent repetition 
of the statement, in relation to some certain individual or family 
referred to by the local historian, that he or they ‘came from Done- 
gal.’ If we deduct one-fifth of the forty-two per cent. as represent- 
ing this element, we have only thirty-four per cent. of the total Irish 
immigration left to the ‘‘Seotch Irish’’, or an estimate for the period, 
1767 to 1774, of 32,640 ‘Seotch-Irish’ and 63,360 plain Irish immi- 


grants.’’ (p. 289.) 
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‘*It is difficult to determine,’’ says the author, ‘‘who it was that 
discovered the ‘Scotch Irish’ race. As already stated the term is alto- 
gether unknown in Ireland and its earliest use in this country seems to 
have been about thirty-five years before the Revolution and then only 
as a term of opprobium and contempt. The late Martin I. J. Griffin, 
the Philadelphia historian, than whom there was no better authority, 
informed me that according to a newspaper account the term was first 
used in Philadelphia in 1740 by an Irish merchant of that city. <Ac- 
cording to Griffin it appears that at a merchant’s club in the ‘Quaker 
City’ an Irish member was taunted by a fellow member by a sarcastic 
reference to the fact that ‘an Irish Paddy’ was the first person to be 
convicted under a then recent Pennsylvania statute. The Irishman 
could not deny it, but, mortified at the taunt, he petulantly exclaimed : 
‘Yes, but he was only a Scotch Irishman,’ laying particular emphasis 
on the prefix and showing by the tone of his voice the contempt in 
which the criminal was held by his countrymen!’’ 

Writers who seek to establish credit for officers or soldiers of the 
Revolution are particularly unfortunate in intimating that a Scotch 
connection is any guaranty or recommendation. ‘‘The record of the 
Scotch in the Revolution shows them to have been practically unani- 
mous against the Colonists.’’ (p. 340.) ‘‘We know that Jefferson’s 
original draft of the Declaration of Independence arraigned the 
British government for sending ‘Scotch mercenaries’ among us, but 
that this was eliminated out of respect for John Witherspoon. The 
Seotch in the Mohawk valley were Tories, and their countrymen who 
settled along the Cape Fear River were nearly all active Tory par- 
tisans; the descendants of those who came over after the defeat of 
Culloden were Tories, and the ‘Scotch Regulators’ who followed Fer- 
guson to death at King’s Mountain in the border warfare in the 
Virginia valleys were of the same race.’’ (p. 341.) 


The Government made what purported to be a census in 1790 
which was called A Century of Population Growth which Mr. O’Brien 
shows to be a mere travesty on the facts so far as the number of Irish 
recorded is concerned. He is able to show by the records that there 
were more Irishmen in the war from each of the colonies than the 
census makers set down for the total number of Irish in the colony. 
This is illustrated by a table to be found on pages 380-1. Totaled up 
the table shows that there were 6770 soldiers of the Revolution of 
forty-one selected Irish names in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, but 
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the so-called census gives only 414 Irish of these forty-one names in 
the two states. How utterly absurd, therefore is the conclusion which 
the statisticians of this bogus census who set down the Irish as only 
1.6 per cent. of the population. 


This is the manner in which Michael J. O’Brien hammers home 
the facts relating to the connection of the Irish race with the birth 
and making of our nation. Hereafter there can be no innocent or 
inadvertent reflections upon the patriotism and services of the Irish. 
The man who shall hereafter disparage the Irish will do so design- 
edly and maliciously. 

In proof of this assertion let us assemble a few of the big facts 
Mr. O’Brien has established by conclusive evidence : 

The Irish in Ireland were practically unanimous in upholding 
America. Distinguished Irishmen, members of the Irish Parliament 
and others members of the British Parliament, were outspoken in 
their advocacy of the American cause. Bushe, Daly and conolly in 
the Irish Parliament and Burke, Barré and Conolly in the British 
Parliament were the greatest of all of America’s champions. Grattan 
described America as ‘‘the only hope of Ireland and the only refuge 
of the liberties of mankind.’’ ‘‘During the Revolutionary War, so 
utterly fearless were Burke and Fox in their advocacy of American 
rights, that ‘they openly proclaimed in Parliament their correspond- 
ence with Franklin, and they united with Chatham in holding that 
every British and Hessian victory was a victory over English free- 
dom and in publicly giving encouragement to the American in- 
surgents.’’’ Barré in one of the most powerful addresses of his career 
characterized the struggling Americans as ‘‘those sons of Liberty.’’ 
When the report of his speech reached America, ‘‘Barré’s shibboleth 
was at once adopted by the patriots and thenceforward the various 
patriotic associations began to call themselves the ‘‘Sons of Liberty’’. 
‘“‘Tt is generally conceded,’’ says the author, ‘‘that it was the Sons of 
Liberty who began the agitation which culminated in the Revolution.’’ 

Irishmen in America were amongst the most outpsoken and most 
active in the agitation which preceded the Revolution. ‘‘In New York 
we have the example of Hercules Mulligan, the man who prevailed 
upon Alexander Hamilton to join the organization of the ‘Sons of 
Liberty’’ and who with William Mooney, Isaac Sears, and other cit- 
izens of New York, led in that famous act of disenthrallment, the 
destruction of the statue of the English King on the 9th of July, 1776. 
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Throughout the Revolution, with a faithfulness and zeal unequalled 
by any other American patriot, Hercules Mulligan served the im- 
mortal Washington in the city of New York as his chief source of 
information concerning the movements and intentions of the enemy 
forces, and on one occasion at least, he saved the beloved patriot 
leader from capture and possible assassination by the enemy.”’ 
(p. 150.) 

In Pennsylvania, the Irishman Charles Thomson was an active 
patriot long before opposition to Great Britain became popular in 
America. * * His countryman, George Bryan, ‘‘was among the earli- 
est and most active and uniform friends of the rights of man before 
the Revolutionary War. As a member of the assembly of Pennsylvania 
and of the Congress of New York in 1765, and as a citizen he was con- 
spicuous in opposition to the Stamp Act and other acts of British 
tyranny in America.’’ (From the inscription on Bryan’s tomb.) It 
is well known that there was no more fearless advocate of the cause 
of the Colonists than Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Matthew Lyon, 
‘‘the Hampden of Congress’’ was an unflinching champion of the 
rights of the Colonists. In Connecticut John McCurdy, at great per- 
sonal risk, published in New England, the Virginia resolutions of 
1765 and the famous speech of Barré on the Stamp Act. In South 
Carolina William Thomson, afterward general in the Continental 
army, and brother of Charles Thomson, openly espoused the patriot 
eause. John and Edward Rutledge were amongst the most intelligent 
exponents of the rights of the people in the days when the Revolu- 
tion was only aborning. In Massachusetts Thaddeus McCarty of 
Worcester for several years before the outbreak of the Revolution 
was a powerful factor in moulding public opinion in the right direc- 
tion; and no man of the time exercised a greater influence over the 
minds of New England youth, in inculeating the doctrine that ‘‘ resist- 
ance to tyrants is obedience to God,’’ than John Sullivan, the school- 
master of Maine and New Hampshire. At a period when it required 
more than ordinary courage openly to oppose British interests in 
America, we find an Irishman, Captain Daniel Malcom of Boston, 
occupying a prominent position in the business and political life of 
that town and taking an active part in the agitation over the Stamp 
Act. His store in Fleet Street became ‘‘the resort of many of the 
more energetic of the patriots and a constant menace to the peace of 
the King’s officers.’’ Here the questions of the hour, which cul- 
minated in 1775 in the resort to arms, were discussed by Hancock, 
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Adams, Ward, Otis and other leading citizens. On his tombstone may 
be read this inscription: ‘‘He was a true Son of Liberty, a Friend to 
the Publick, an enemy to oppression and one of the foremost in oppos- 
ing the Revenue Acts on America.’’ James Duane of New York, 
William O’Bryan of Georgia, and Cornelius Harnett of North Caro- 
lina, were all active patriots long before the shot was fired that was 
‘*heard around the world.’’ 

‘*The seeds of revolution planted in the minds of American youth 
by their Irish tutors fructified in time, and it is a notable fact that 
Dr. Francis Allison of Donegal, Ireland, master of an academy at 
New London, Penna., had in his school at one time three boys who 
became distinguished as signers of the Declaration of Independence.’’ 
(James Smith, George Read and Thomas McKean.) Lossing declares 
that ‘‘ Allison’s chief claim to honor among men is that he was the 
tutor of a large number of Americans who were conspicuous in the 
events of the Revolution that accomplished the independence of the 
United States.”’ 

The Irish in the army and navy were by far the biggest single 
element of the Revolution, almost equal to all other elements combined. 
What has already been said has established this point beyond con- 
troversy. 

Irishmen were amongst the most conspicuous of all the residents 
of America in every movement for the welfare of the Colonies. 
‘*Trishmen were signers of the Declaration of Independence.’’ (Smith, 
Taylor, Rutledge and Thornton were natives of Ireland, and Carroll, 
McKean, Read and Lynch were descendants of Irish immigrants. 
O’Hart says that Robert Treat Paine was also of Irish descent.) 

Irishmen were members of the first American Congress that began 
in 1774 and continued down to the year of the framing of the Con- 
stitution. (The following Irishmen were members of the Continental 
Congress: Pierse Long, Matthew Thornton and Thomas FitzSimmons, 
natives of Limerick. John Sullivan’s father came from the same city. 
James Duane was a son of Anthony Duane from County Galway; 
Edward Hand was a native of Kings County; Edward Carrington was 
of a Mayo family ; Thomas Burke was a native of Galway; John Arm- 
strong of Donegal; James McHenry of Antrim; Pierce Butler of Kil- 
kenny; Cornelius Harnett of Dublin; Thomas Lynch of the Galway 
family and John and Edward Rutledge, both natives of Ireland. 
Kean, Read, Heney, and Kearney were all of Irish descent.) 

Irishmen were among the framers of the Constitution. (Four 
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natives of Ireland, namely Thomas FitzSimmons, James McHenry, 
John Rutledge, and Pierce Butler, as well as George Read and the 
Carrolls, Charles and Daniel, of Irish descent, were members of the 
Federal Convention of 1787.) Many other instances are cited by the 
author which the reader will greatly appreciate. 

But what is to be said as to the religion of the early Irish? Some 
writers have asserted that few or none of the Irish that came to 
America before the Revolution were Catholics. Mr. O’Brien in the 
same satisfactory manner that he has established all the other features 
of his work that lend themselves to disputation has proven this asser- 
tion to be false. A contemporaneous statement of Bishop Carroll in 
the Columbian Magazine for December, 1787, is strong evidence on 
this point: ‘‘The American army swarmed with Roman Catholic sol- 
diers, and the world would have held them justified had they with- 
drawn themselves from the defense of a state which treated them with 
so much cruelty and injustice, and which they then covered from the 
. depredations of the British army. But their patriotism was too disin- 
terested to hearken to the first impulse of even just resentment.’’ 

After examining the evidence as to the religion of the Irish here 
before the Revolution Mr. O’Brien concludes: ‘‘It is perfectly obvious 
that multitudes of Catholics emigrated from Ireland to America before 
the Revolution, and the long succession of names representative of the 
ancient Catholic families of Ireland which appear in the early records 
here referred to is sufficient proof of that fact.’’ The author admits 
that many of the Catholics ceased to practice their religion and that 
some connected themselves with some of the sects. ‘‘In most cases, 
even those who abhorred the idea of apostasy, had no chance of prac- 
ticing their religion, for the open profession of the Catholic faith was 
not tolerated ; they had neither priests nor churches, and there was no 
encouragement to bring over priests secretly. Compelled by local 
laws to have their children baptized by Protestant clergy so as to 
legalize their birth, and compelled by similar laws to send their chil- 
dren to churches and schools where ‘‘ Papists’’ were ridiculed and the 
ery of ‘‘No Popery’’ was constantly in their ears, it is no wonder the 
parents weakened and that when the children grew up they either had 
no religion at all or became absorbed by the different Protestant sects. 
Thus in course of time, they lost their faith, and with it, in many 
eases ,the distinctive characteristics of the Celtie race.’’ 

**But,’’ says Mr. O’Brien, ‘‘the fact that many of the Colonial 
Irish were not practical Catholies did not de-Irishize them, for religion 
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does not make nationality, however much it may change certain racial 
ideas.’’ 

From the review of facts and conditions given us by Mr. O’Brien 
and such other knowledge as we possess we are impressed with the 
fact that the question of religion caused little or no distinction or 
discrimination as is quite generally the case in time of danger or war. 
It is only when the ignorant and selfish are secure and restful that 
religious animosities are displayed. When they need help or protec- 
tion they do not make religious tests prominent. 


Regarding the make up of this excellent book it may be said the 
dress is worthy of the contents. The publishers have done their 
enviable record credit in its production. The handsome portraits re- 
produced from pictures in the famous collection Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet are a delightful feature and the reproductions of documents 
by Anna Francis Levins are models of art and accuracy. 

This review has run into an intolerable length and confessedly, 
without doing full justice to the merits of the work; but the book is 
an epoch maker. It must and surely will change the character of 
literature relating to the Irish race in this part of the world at least. 
The glories of ancient Ireland are useful and valuable as subjects of 
culture and entertainment but the world is on tip-toe for the race to 
just progress. When enlightened men learn as they may from this 
book and other literature of the same character, that the outstanding 
characteristics of the Irish race are a love for justice and a willing- 
ness to serve her ends at all hazards and under all circumstances Irish- 
men will have a more secure place in the affections of their fellows. 

Mr. O’Brien’s book demonstrates something more. The Irishman, 
dependent upon circumstances, can faithfully and dutifully follow, 
and successfully and victoriously lead. There is no necessary duty 
beneath him and no responsibility or distinction beyond him. Men 
and women of Celtic blood of mature years may glory in the record 
of their race as set down for them by Mr. O’Brien and the youth of 
the land may take inspiration from the achievements of the joint 
founders of the American republic as detailed in A Hidden Phase of 
American History. We urge our readers strongly to secure copies of 
this truly remarkable book. Everyone of the more than five hundred 
pages is filled with interest and numerous subjects that we have not 
been able to touch upon are ably treated. No one lacking the in- 
formation contained in the book can now be considered well-versed 
in Irish affairs. J. J. T. 





